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THE POISONED MEAL, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. THE POCKETS. 


Tue story takes us across the Channel to 
| Normandy; and introduces us to a young 
| French girl, named Marie-Frangoise- Victoire 
| Salmon. 

Her father was a poor Norman labourer. 
Her mother died while she was a child, 
From an early age Marie had learnt to get 
her own living by going out to service. 
Three different mistresses tried her while 
she was a very young girl, and found every 
reason to be satisfied with her conduct. She 
entered her fourth place, in the family of one 
Monsieur Dumesnil, when she was twenty 
years of age. This was the turning-point in 
er career; and here the strange story of 
her life properly begins. 

Among the persons who often visited 
Monsieur Dumesnil and his wife was a cer- 
tain Monsieur Revel, a relation of Madame 
Dumesnil’s. He was a man of some note 
in his part of the country, holding a 
responsible legal appointment at the town of 
Caen in Normandy ; and he honoured Marie, 
when he first saw her at her master’s house, 
with his special attention and approval. She 
had a fair innocent face, and a modest, win- 
ning mauner ; and Monsieur Revel became 
almost oppressively anxious, in a highly 
paternal way, that she should better her con- 
dition, by seeking service at Caen, where 
places were plentiful and wages higher than 


sary to remember, Monsieur Revel himself 
happened to live. 


arie’s own idea, however, of the best} 


means of improving her condition was a little 
at variance with the idea of her disinterested 
adviser. Her ambition was to gain her 
living independently, if she could, by being a 
sempstress, 


much as the shadow of a stain on her 
character, and went to the old town of 
Bayeux to try what she could do by taking 
in needlework. As a means of subsistence, 
needlework soon proved itself to be insuffi- 
cient; and she found herself thrown back 
again on the old resource of going out to 
service. Most unfortunately, as events after- 
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| situation. 
in the country ; and where, it is also neces- | 


She left the service of Monsieur | 
Dumesnil of her own accord, and without so | 
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wards turned out, she now called to mind 
Monsieur Revel’s paternal advice, and re- 
solved to seek employment as a maid-of-all- 
work at Caen. 

She left Bayeux with the little bundle of 
clothes which represented all the property 
she had in the world, on the first of August, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-one. It will 
be well to notice this date particularly, and 
to remember—in case some of the events of 
Marie’s story should seem almost incredible— 
that it marks the period, the wicked and 
tyrannical period, which immediately pre- 
ceded the first outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 

Among the few articles of the maid’s 
apparel which the bundle contained, and to 
which it is necessary to attract attention at 
the outset, were two pairs of pockets, one of 
them being still in an unfinished condition, 
She had a third pair which she wore on her 
journey. In the last century a country girl’s 
pockets were an important and prominent 
part of her costume, They hung on each 
side of her, ready to her hand. They were 
sometimes very prettily embroidered, and 
they were almost always large and of a bright 
colour. 

On the first of August, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-one, Marie left Bayeux, and early 
on the same day she reached Caen. Her 
good manners, her excellent character, and 
the modesty of her demands in the matter of 
wages, rendered it easy for her to find a 
On the very evening of her 
arrival she was suited with a place ; and her 


‘first night at Caen was passed under the roof 


of her new employers. 

The family consisted of Marie’s master and 
‘mistress, Monsieur and Madame Huet Dupare 
(both highly respectable people); of two 
sons, aged respectively twenty-one and eleven 
years ; of their sister, aged seventeen years ; 
and of Monsieur and Madame de Beaulieu, 
the father and mother of Madame Dupare, 
one eighty-eight years old, the other eighty- 
six. 
Madame Dupare explained to Marie the 
various duties which she was expected to 

erform, on the evening when she entered the 
ang She was to begin the day by fetching 
some milk, that being one of the ingredients 
used in preparing the hasty-pudding which 
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’ 
formed the favourite morning meal of the old) had just set the saucepan on the fire, when 
gentleman, Monsieur de Beaulieu, The) her mistress said, with a very remarkable 
hasty-pudding was always to be got ready by | abruptness : 
seven olelock exactly. Wheu this had been; “Hawve you put apy salt in it ?” 
done, Marie was next required to take the} “Certainly not, ma’am,” answered Marie, 
infirm old lady, Madame de Beaulieu, every| amazed by the question. “You told me 
morning to mass, She was then to go to yourself that I was never to put salt in it,” 
market, and get all the provisions that were; Upon this, Madame Dupare snatched u 
wanted for the daily use of the family ; and|the saucepan without. saying another dy. 
she was, finally, to lose to the cooking of the! turned to the dresser, stretched out her hand 
food, and to make herself additionally useful towards one of four salt-cellars which always 
(with some occasional assistanee from Madame | stood there, and sprinkled salt into the sauces 
Dupare and her daughter) in every other pan—or (to speak with extreme correctness, 
remaining branch of household work. The! the matter being important), if not salt, some- 





wages she was to receive for performing all 
these conflicting duties amounted to pre-! 
cisely two pounds sterling of English money. 

She had entered her new place on a Wed- 
nesday. On Thursday she took her first 
lesson in preparing the old gentleman's! 
morning meal. One point which her mistress | 
then particularly impressed on her was, that’ 
she was not to put any salt in the hasty- 
pudding. 

On the Saturday following, when she went 
out to buy milk, she made a little purchase 
on her own account. Of course the purchase 
was an article of dress—a piece of fine bright 
orange-coloured stuff, for which she paid nearly 
the whole price on the spot, out of her small 
savings. ‘lhe sum of two sous six deniers 
(about a penny English) was all that Marie 
took credit for. On her return to the house, 
she showed the piece of stuff to Madame 
Dupare, and asked to be advised whether 
she should make an apron or a jacket of it. 

The next day being Sunday, Marie marked 
the occasion by putting on all the little finery 
she had, Her pair of festive pockets, striped 
with blue and white, and wonderfully smart | 
to look at, came out of her bundle along 
with other things. When she had put them 
on, she hung the old work-a-day pockets 
which she had worn on leaving Bayeux to 
the back of a chair im her bed-chamber. 
This was a little room on the ground-floor, 
situated close to the dining-room, and per- 
fectly easy of access to everyone in the 
house. Long afterwards, Marie remembered 
how pleasantly and quietly that Sunday 
passed, It was the last day of happiness the 
poor creature was to enjoy in the house of 
Madame Dupare. 

On the Monday morning, she went to fetch | 
the milk as usual, But the milkwoman was | 
not in the shop to serve her, After return-, 
ing to the house, she proposed making a! 
second attempt; but her mistress stopped | 
her, saying that the milk would doubtless be | 
sent before long. This turned out to be the | 
case, and Marie, having cleaned the saucepan | 


| her mistress held. 


thing which she took for salt, 

The hasty-pudding made, Marie poured 
it from the saucepan into a soup-plate which 
Madame Duparc herself |} 
then took it to Monsieur de Beaulieu. She 
and her daughter, and one of her sons re- 
mained with the old man, while he wag 
eating his breakfast. Marie, left in the 
kitchen, prepared to clean the saucepan ; 


| but, before she could do so, she was sud- 


denly called in two different directions, by 
Madame de Beaulieu, and Madame Du- 
pare. The old lady wished to be taken to 
mass; and her mistress wanted to send her 
on a number of errands. Marie did not stop 
even to pour some clean water, as usual into 
the sancepan. She went at once to get her 
instructions from Madame Dupare, and to | 
attend on Madame de Beaulieu. Taking the 
old lady to church, and then running on her 
mistress’s errands, which were much more 
numerous than usual, kept her so long away 
from the house, that it was half-past eleven 
in the forenoon, before she got back to the 
kitchen. 

The first news that met her on her return 
was that Monsieur de Beaulieu had been 
suffering, ever since nine o'clock, from 4 
violent attack of vomiting and _ colic. 
Madame Dupare ordered her to help the old 
man to bed immediately; and inquired, 
when these directions had been followed, 
whether Marie felt capable of looking after 
him herself, or whether she would prefer 
that a nurse should be sent for. Being a 
kind-hearted, willing girl, always anxious to 
make herself useful, Marie replied that she 
would gladly undertake the nursing of the 
old man ; and, thereupon, her bed was moved 
at once into Monsieur de Beaulieu’s room. 

Meanwhile, Madame Dupare fetched from 
a neighbouring apothecary’s, one of the ap- 
prentices of the shop, to see her father. The 
lad was quite unfit to meet the emergency of 
the case, which was certainly serious enough 
to require the attention of his master, if not 
of a regularly qualified physician. Instead 





for Monsieur de Beaulieu’s hasty-pudding,! of applying any internal remedies, the ap- 
received from the hands of Madame Dupare, | prentice stupidly tried blistering. This course 

the earthen vessel containing the meal used | of treatment proved utterly useless; but 10 | 
in the house, She mixed this flour and put better advice was called in, After he had | 
it into the saucepan, in the presence of suffered for hours without relief, Monsieur | 
Madame Dupare and her daughter. She|de Beaulieu began to sink rapidly towards 
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the afternoon. At half-past five o’clock he 
had ceased to exist. 

This shocking catastrophe, startling and 
suspicious as it was, did not appear to dis- 
compose the nerves of Madame Dupare. 
While her eldest son immediately left the | 
house to inform his father, who had been | 
absent in the country all day, of what had 
happened, she lost no time in sending for the 
nearest nurse to lay out the corpse of Mon- 
sieur de Beaulieu, On entering the chamber 
of death, the nurse found Marie there alone, 
praying by the old man’s bedside, 

“He died suddenly, did he not?” said the 
nurse, 

“Very suddenly,” answered Marie. “ He 
was walking about only yesterday, in perfect 
health.” 

Soon afterwards the time came when it 
was customary to prepare supper. Marie 
went into the kitchen, mechanically, to get 
the meal ready. Madame Dupare, her 
daughter, and her youngest son, partook of | 
it as usual. Madame de Beaulieu, over- 
whelmed by the dreadful death of her hus-| 
band, was incapable of joining them. 

When supper was over, Marie assisted the | 
old lady to bed. Then, worn out though she | 
was with fatigue, she went back to the nurse 
to keep her company in watching by the 
dead body. Monsieur de Beaulieu had been 
kind to Marie, and had apoken gratefully of | 
the little attentions she had shown him. She 
remembered this tenderly now that he was 
no more ; and she could not find it in her 





heart to leave a hired mourner to be the! 
only watcher by his death-bed, All that) 
night she remained in the room, entirely 
ignorant of what was passing the while in| 
every other part of the house—her own little 
bed-room included, as a matter of course, 

About seven o’clock the next morning, 
after sitting up all night, she went back 
again wearily to the kitchen to begin her) 
day’s work. Her mistress joined her there, | 
and saluted her instantly with a scolding, 

“You are the most careless, slovenly girl 
I ever met with,” said Madame Duparc. | 
“Took at your dress! How can you expect} 
to be decent on a Sunday, if you wear your 
best pair of pockets on week-days !” 

Surely Madame Dupare’s grief for the loss 
of her father must have been slight enough 
if it did not prevent her from paying the| 
strictest attention to her servant's pockets ! | 
Although Marie had only known the old! 
man for a few days, she had been too deeply 


| 
| 
} 
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where Marie had left them, at the back of the 
chair in her own room—the room which was 
open to any one who chose to go into it— 
the room which she herself had not entered 
during the past night. She left the kitchen 
to obey her mistress; and taking the old 
pair of pockets off the chair, tied them on as 
quickly as possible, From that fatal moment 
the friendless maid-of-all-work was a ruined 
girl. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. THE ARSENIC. 


Ow returning to the kitchen to go on with 
her work, the exhaustion against which 
Marie had hitherto fought successfully, over- 
powered her the moment she sat down; her 
heavy head drooped, her eyes closed in spite 
of her, and she fell into a broken, uneasy 
slumber. Madame Dupare and her daughter, 
seeing the condition she was in, undertook 
the preparation of the day’s dinner them- 
selves. Among the dishes which they got 
ready, and which they salted from the cellars 
on the dresser, were two different kinds of 
soup—one kind, for themselves, made from 
fresh “ stock ’—the other, for Marie and the 
nurse, made from old “stock.” While they 
were engaged over their cookery, Monsieur 
Dupare arrived from the country, and Marie 
was awakened to take the horse he had ridden 
to the stables, to unsaddle the animal, and 
to give him his feed of corn, While she was thus 
engaged, Madame Dupare and her daughter 
remained alone in the kitchen. When she 
left the stable it was time for her to lay 
the cloth. She was told to put plates for 
seven persons. Only six, however, sat down 
to dinner. These six were, Madame de 
Beaulieu, Monsieur and Madame Dupare, the 
youngest of their two sons, Madame Beauguil- 


| lot (sister of Madame Dupare), and Monsieur 


Beauguillot (her son), Mademoiselle Dupare 
remained in the kitchen to help Marie in 
serving up the dinner, and only took her 
place at table after the soup had been 
out on. Her elder brother, after summoning 
fis father home, had not returned to the 
house. 

After the soup had been taken away, and 
while Marie was waiting at table, during the 
eating of the second course, young Dupare 
complained that he felt something gritty 
between his teeth. His mother made pre- 
cisely the same remark. Nobody else, how- 
ever, agreed with them, and the subject was 
allowed to drop. When the second course 
| was done with, the dessert followed, consist- 


impressed by his illness and its fatal end, to|ing of a plate of cherries, With the dessert 
be able to think of such a trifle as the condi-| there arrived a visitor, Monsieur Fergant, a 
tion of her dress. And now, of all the people | relation of Madame Duparc’s. This gentle- 
in the world, it was Monsieur de Beaulieu’s| man sat down at table with the rest of the 
daughter who reminded her that she had | company. . 
never thought of changing her pockets, only| Meanwhile,the nurse and Marie were mak- 
the day after the old man’s dreadful death. | ing their dinner in the kitchen off the soup 
“Put on your old pockets, directly, you! which had been specially provided for them— 
untidy girl!” said Madame Dupare, | Marie having previously placed the dirty plates 
The old pockets were of course hanging and the empty soup tureen from the dining- 
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room, in the scullery, as usual, to be washed about it ; and, thereupon, her mistress and 
at the proper time. While she and her com- the rest of the persons present all over- 
panion were still engaged over their soup,’ whelmed her together with a perfect torrent 
oung Dupare and his mother suddenly of questions. The poor girl, terrified by the 
Durst into the kitchen, followed by the other hubbub, worn out by a sleepless night and 
persons who had partaken of dinner. by the hard work and agitation of the day 
“We are all poisoned!” cried Madame preceding it, burst into an hysterical fit of 
Dupare, in the greatest terror. “Good hea-| tears, and was ordered out of the kitchen to 
vens ! I smell burnt arsenic in the kitchen !” | lie down and recover herself. The only per- 
Monsieur Fergant, the visitor, hearing these son who showed her the least pity and offered 
last words, politely stepped forward to echo | her the slightest attention was a servant-girl 


them. 

“Burnt arsenic, beyond a doubt,” said | 
Monsieur Fergant. When this gentleman 
was subsequently questioned on the subject, 
it may not be amiss to mention, that he | 
was quite unable to say what burnt arsenic 
smelt like. Neither is it altogether out of 
place to inquire how Madame Dupare hap- 
pened to be so amazingly apt at discovering 
the smell of burnt arsenic? The answer to} 
the question does not seem easy to discover. | 

Having settled that they were all poi-| 
soned, and having even found out (thanks 
to those two intelligent amateur chemists, | 
Madame Duparc and Monsieur Fergant) 
the very nature of the deadly drug that 
had been used to destroy them, the next 
thing the company naturally thought of was| 
the necessity of summoning medical help. 





soned by their servant. 


like herself, who lived next door, and who 
stole up to the room in which she was weep- 
ing alone, with a cup of warm milk and water 
to comfort her. 

Meanwhile, the report had spread in the 
town that the old man, Monsieur de Beaulieu, 
and the whole Dupare family, had been poi- 
Madame Dupare 
did her best to give the rumour the widest 

ossible circulation. Entirely forgetting, as 
it would seem, that she was on her own 
showing a poisoned woman, she roamed ex- 
citably all over the house with an audience 
of agitated female friends at her heels ; telling 
the Compbanhaaiie story over and over again 
to every fresh detachment of visitors that 
arrived to hear it; and finally leading the 
whole troop of women into the room where 
Marie was trying to recover herself. The 





Young Monsieur Beauguillot obligingly ran| poor girl was surrounded in a moment ; angry 
off (it was apparently a very mild case of | faces and shrill voices met her on every side ; 
poisoning, so far as he was concerned) to the| the most insolent questions, the most extra- 
apothecary’s shop, and fetched, not the! vagant accusations assailed her ; and not one 
apprentice this time, but the master. The word that she could say in her own defence 
master, Monsieur Thierry, arrived in great; was listened to fur an instant. She had 
haste, and found the dinner-eaters all com- sprung up in the bed, on her knees, and was 
poling of nausea and pains iu the stomach. | frantically entreating for permission to speak 
e naturally asked, as they had eaten,|in her own defence, when a new personage 
The reply was, that they had eaten nothing appeared on the scene, and stilled the clamour 
but soup. | by his presence. This individual was a sur- 
This was, to say the least of it, rather an|/geon named Hébert, a friend of Madame 
unaccountable answer. ‘The company had Dupare’s, who announced that he had arrived 
had for dinner, besides soup, a second course to give the family the benefit of his assistance, 
of boiled meat and ragout of beef, and a and who proposed to commence operations in 
dessert of cherries. Why was this plain fact a calm business-like manner, by searching 
concealed? Why was the apothecary’s at-| the servant’s pockets without farther delay. 
tention to be fixed exclusively on the soup?|} The instant Marie heard him make this 
Was it because the tureen was empty, and | proposal, she untied her pockets, and gave 
because the alleged smell of burnt arsenic| them to Surgeon Hébert with her own hands. 
might be accounted for on the theory that; He examined them on the spot. In one, he 
the remains of the soup brought from the found some copper money and a thimble. In 
dining-room had been thrown on the kitchen the other (to use his own words, given in 
fire? But no remains of soup came down— evidence) he discovered “various fragments 
it had been all consumed by the guests.|of bread, sprinkled over with some minute 
And what is still more remarkable, the only | substance which was white and shining. He 
person in the kitchen (excepting Marie and| kept the fragments of bread, and left the 
the nurse) who could not discover the smell| room immediately without saying a word.” 
of burnt arsenic, was the person of all others, By this course of proceeding he gave Marie 
who was professionally qualified to find it|no chance of stating at the outset whether 
out first—the apothecary himself. she knew of the fragments of bread being in 





After examining the tureen and the plates, 
and stirring up the wood ashes on the fire, 
and making no sort of discovery, Monsieur 
Thierry turned to Marie, and asked if she 
could account for what had happened. She 
simply replied, that she knew nothing at all 


‘her pocket, or whether she was totally igno- 
rant how they came there. Setting aside, 
for the present, the question, whether there 
| was really any arsenic on the crumbs at all, 
,it would clearly have been showing the un- 
\fortunate maid-of-alkwork no more than 
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common justice to have allowed her the op- 
portunity of speaking before the bread was 
carried away. 

It was now seven o’clock in the evening. 
The next event was the arrival of another 
officious visitor. ‘The new friend in need 
belonged to the legal profession—he was an 
advocate named Friley. Monsieur Friley’s 
legal instincts led him straightway to a con- 
clusion which advanced the progress of events 
seriously. Having heard the statement of 
Madame Dupare and her daughter, he de- 
cided that it was his duty to lodge an infor- 
mation against Marie before the Procurator 
of the King, at Caen. 

The Procurator of the King is, by this 
time, no stranger to the reader. He was the 
game Monsieur Revel who had taken such 
an amazingly strong interest in Marie’s for- 
tunes, and who had strongly advised her to} 
try her Juck at Caen. Here then, surely, 
was a friend found at last for the forlorn 
maid-of-all-work ? We shall see how Mon- 
sieur Revel acted after Friley’s information 
had been duly lodged. 

The French law of the period, and, it may 
be added, the commonest principles of jus- 
tice also, required the Procurator to perform 
certain plain duties as soon as the accusation 
against Marie had reached his ears. He was, 
in the first place, bound to proceed immedi- 
ately, accompanied by his official colleague, to 
the spot where the alleged crime of poisoning 
was supposed to have taken place. Arrived 
there, it was his business to ascertain for 
himself the condition of the persons attacked 
with illness; to hear their statements ; to 
examine the rooms, the kitchen utensils, and 
the family medicine-chest, if there happened 
to be one in the house ; to receive any state- 
ment the accused person might wish to make ; 
* to take down her answers to his questions ; 
and, lastly, to keep anything found on the 
servant (the bread-crumbs, for instance, 
of which Surgeon Hébert had coolly taken 

sseassion), or anything found about the 
house, which it might be necessary to pro- 
duce in evidence, in a position of absolute 
security, under the hand and seal of justice. 

These were the plain duties which Mon- 
sieur Revel, the Procurator, was officially 
bound to fulfil. In the case of Marie, he not 
only neglected to perform any one of them, 
but actually sanctioned a scheme for entrap- 
ping her into prison, by sending a commissar 
of police to the house, in plain clothes, wit 
an order to place her in solitary confinement. 
To what motive could this scandalous viola- 
tion of his duties and of justice be attributed ? 
The last we saw of Monsieur Revel, he was 
80 benevolently disposed towards Marie that 
he condescended to advise her about her 
prospects in life, and even went the length 
of recommending her to seek for a situation 
in the very town in which he lived himself. 
And now, we find him so suddenly and 
bitterly hostile towards the former object of | 
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his patronage, that he actually lends the 
assistance of his high official position to 
sanction an accusation against her, into the 
truth or falsehood of which he had not made 
a single inquiry! Can it be that Monsieur 
Revel’s interest in Marie was, after all, not 
of the purest possible kind, and that the 
unfortunate girl proved too stubbornly vir- 
tuous to be taught what the real end was 
towards which the attentions of her over- 
benevolent adviser privately pointed ? There 
is no evidence attaching to the case (as how 
should there be?) to prove this. But is 
there any other explanation of Monsieur 
Revel’s conduct, which at all tends to account 
for the extraordinary inconsistency of it ? 

Having received his secret instructions, 
the commissary of police—a man named 
Bertot—proceeded to the house of Monsieur 
and Madame Dupare, disguised in plain 
clothes. His first proceeding was to order 
Marie to produce the various plates, dishes, 
and kitchen utensils which had been used at 
the dinner of Tuesday, the seventh of August 
(that being the day on which the poisoning 
of the company was alleged to have taken 
place). Marie produced a saucepan, an 
earthen vessel, a stewpan, and several plates 
piled on each other, in one of which there 
were the remains of some soup. These 
articles Bertot locked up in the kitchen cup- 
board, and took away the key with him. He 
ought to have taken the additional precau- 
tion of placing a seal on the cupboard, so as 
to prevent any tampering with the lock, or 
any treachery with a duplicate key. But 
this he neglected to do, 

His next proceeding was to tell Marie that 
the Procurator Revel wished to speak to her, 
and to propose that she should accompany 
him to the presence of that gentleman forth- 
with. Not having the slightest suspicion of 
any treachery, she willingly consented, and 
left the house with the commissary. A friend 
- the Duparcs, named Vassol, accompanied 
them. 

Once out of the house, Bertot led his unsus- 
pecting prisoner straight to the gaol. As soon 
as she was inside the gates, he informed her 
that she was arrested, and proceeded to search 
her person in the presence of Vassol, the 
gaoler of the prison, and a woman named 
Dujardin, The first thing found on her was 
a little linen bag, sewn to her petticoat, and 
containing a species of religious charm, 
in the shape of a morsel of the sacramental 
wafer. Her pockets came next under review 
(the pockets which surgeon Hébert had pre- 
viously searched). A little dust was dis- 
covered at the bottom of them, which was 
shaken out on paper, wrapped up along with 
the linen bag, sealed in one packet, and taken 
to the Procurator’s office. Finally, the woman 
Dujardin found in Marie’s bosom a little 
key, which she readily admitted to be the 
key of her own cupboard. 

The search over, one last act of cruelty and 
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injustice was all that remained to be com- | 


mitted for that day. The unfortunate girl 
was placed at once in solitary confinement. 


ON THE CANAL, 
STAGE THE SECOND. 


FurrHer sleep that night or morning, 
sound or unsound, on board the Stourport 
was impossible. We had experienced ‘the 
effect of passing through our first night- 
lock ; and, while comparing notes, we passed 
through a second, and then a third, until 
we decided that a bargeman’s life was one 
continual bump. 

Cuddy was aloft at half-past four, a.m., 
standing outside the opening in the tar- 
paulin upon the edge of the boat, holding on 
to the side ropes, examining the slow mov- 
ing panorama of country, exchanging saluta- 


tions with Captain Randle at the tiller, | 
chirping popular airs from the Barber of | 
Seville, and glancing ravenously down at the | 
|years of a boatman’s life, means fifty years 


great meat-pie. I arose, took my place at the 
opening on the other side, and found the 


morning fresh and cloudy; though giving | 


promise of a fine day, Captain Randle’s son 
was standing upon the narrow roof of the 





little cabin, beginning his toilet for the day, | 


by combing his straw-coloured hair, turned 
to that colour by much exposure to the air 
and sun. He was a light-eyed, full-blooded, 
red-cheeked, good-tempered, clean-looking 
young man of twenty-three. 
dipped a mop into the canal ; 
it carefully round the edges of a pair 
of remarkably heavy boots, that had never 
known brush or blacking in this world, 
and never would. A bargeman’s boot looks 
more as if it had been turned out of a black- 
smith’s forge, than a shoe-maker’s stall. 


loose. The navvy’s boot is a laced-up article 
binding itself very close round the ancles 
—so close, in fact, that it seems a marvel how 
such powerful and gigantic bodies can be 
supported upon such frail props, without 
causing them to snap short off like pieces of 
tobacco-pipe. The bargeman’s boot is an 
easy, full-sized blucher: with upper leather as 
thick as a moderate slice of bread and butter, 
and with soles like those worn by short 
performers who personate giants upon the 
stage. There is none of that finish, none of 
that rounding off, none of that dandy coarse- 
ness about them, which distinguishes the 
shooting-boots displayed for show in Kegent 
Street windows, or which gentlemen drag 
after them when they go upon the moors. 
Rude, uncultivated strength is the main 
feature of the bargeman’s-boot. The sole 
absolutely bristles with a plantation of 
seberry-headed hob-nails; the toe and 
eel heavily strengthened with massive 
bandages of iron, ‘I'welve shillings a’pair is 
aid to makers, who reside upon the canal 
ks, for these boots, and they must be dirt- 


Presently he | 
drawing | 


Tt} 
differs from a navvy’s boot in being very | 


cheap, if only to sell for old metal. The 
bargeman’s stocking is another peculiar 
manufacture, worsted in material, bright, 
clear blue in colour, ribbed and knitted by 
village hands. It is twice the thickness of 
domestic worsted ; serving perhaps as ashield 
to protect the foot from the attacks of the 
heavy boot. In other respects the bargeman 
dresses chiefly in fustian. His trousers are 
always loose, short, and Dutch built, and his 
jacket is a red or brown plush waistcoat 
with fustian sleeves, He wears a cap, a 
sailor’s leather hat, or a brown hair strue- 
ture, with a cloth top and a bright peak, 
Captain Randle, who is still steering the 
Stourport, is a short man between fifty and 
sixty years of age, with brown hands, a brown 
honest-looking face, scanty light hair, smal 
twinkling eyes, and a round lump of a nose, 
He looks fresh and clean, although he is yet 
unwashed, and has been up nearly all the 
night. Fifty years of his life have been spent 
upon the canals of his native land ; and, fifty 


of boat. His land-home is in Stoke, in 
Staffordshire; and, although his chief line of 
route is now from London to Birmingham, 
and from Birmingham ,to Manchester, he 
does not leave his boat-home to pay it a visit 
above three times a year. Whien he arrives 


|at his destination he unships one load of 





goods, and takes in another, to return with- 
out stopping, along the same road he came. 
Every tree, every bridge, every lock or 
house on the line of march is familiar to 
him as his own hands, and his reflections 
are not disturbed by the dangerous and 
troublesome gifts of reading aud writing. 
His son, the straw-haired young man, has 
been taught to steer through a printed book ; 
but the old man constantly laiuents the fact 
that he is not, “a scollard.” Like many wiser 
and greater men, Captain Randle has a strong 
tendency to overrate that which he does not | 
possess ; and he fully believes that, grant him 
but the mysterious, and to him unknown arts 
of reading and writing, and there would have 
been nothing to prevent him, when he was 
a younger man, from becoming the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

The other boatman, who is sleeping in the 
cabin, and the youth who is driving the 
horse, are hearty creatures, with cheerful 
dispositions, large appetites, and little else to 
distinguish them, 

After making a rough toilet with a bowl | 
of water, a piece of yellow soap, and a | 
coarse towel, we manage, with some dexterity, 
much exertion, and a little danger of falling 
overboard, to reach the small deck of the 
little cabin. This limited platform, is the 
breakfast-table, dinner-table, tea-table, and 
sitting-room of the bargemen and _ their 
visitors during the summer months, If si@ 
is sometimes a luxury, smallness is some 
times a convenience; and as we take our 


breakfasts upon this Poop,—as Captain 
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| on the poop, which holds two quarts ; and it| 
| ig no trouble for him to stoop down and 
| bring up the steaming kettle from the cabin 
| stove. 
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| Lam patiently waiting for the brewing of the 
| vefreshing beverage, Cuddy is preparing for 
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Randle calls it in ambitious nautical phrase, | 
—we seem to have everything within our| 
reach, and to be in the midst of everything. 
The captain stands in the doorway of the| 
little cabin, with the upper half of his body | 
visible above the deck, and the lower half 
roasting in close contact with the eabin-fire, | 
He makes tea in a large tin tea-pot standing | 


We sit on the edge of the deck, with 
our feet dangling over the water ; and, while 


a ferocious attack upon the onee great, but 
now rapidly diminishing, meat-pie. The 
whole crew is assembled upon the deck} 
and the tiller platform, the horse being left 
to tow the boat unled, with his head deeply | 
buried im a small tin milking-can full of | 
provender,—a novel kind of nose-bag spe- 
cially provided for barge-towing horses, that 
they may move and eat, and breathe, at) 
one and the same time. The tea, a weak) 





| and curiously-flavoured drink, is served out 


in basins without saucers, and, above all, 
without milk, this luxury being unknown in 
the victualling department of an ordinary | 
fly-boat. It is sweetened with light-coloured | 
moist sugar, ladled out of a drawer in the 
eabin, and is stirred with some of the rudest 
spoons ever made. The knives and forks are 
worthy of their companions, the spoons, and 
they must have come from Sheflield, when 
that distinguished town was first struggling | 
with the earliest rudiments of its staple 
manufacture. The knife that Cuddy holds 
in his right hand, wherewith to demolish | 
the pie, is a slice of iron, not unlike a! 
Dutch razor in shape, and about half the | 
size of a stage scimitar. It is stuck or} 
wedged into a dark square wooden handle, 
that is indebted for any polish and smooth- 
ness it possesses to half a century’s use, and 
the friction of Captain Randle’s hard and| 
bronzed hands. ‘Lhe fork has two prongs, 
one shorter than the other, and both black | 
with the action of many years’ grease and 
rust. The handle is much ehipped, and very 
discoloured, looking like a very dirty piece of | 
dark yellow soap. These appearances must 
be taken as representing inherent defects in 
the cutlery, and not a want of cleanliness on 
the part of Captain Randle and bis crew. 
The boat, considering its limited space, and 
its four inhabitants (now swelled to six), is a) 
model of tidiness; and in the intervals of | 
sleep, or the pauses of work, the youth) 
With the straw-coloured hair, is always dust-| 
ing everything about witha short hair-broom. | 
He takes a pride in the cabin department of 
the Stourport, as any one can easily see, even | 
if the father did not constantly draw their 
attention to the fact; and if any brass knob 
could not have been kept bright; if the full- 
sized tea-pot would not have done for a| 
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looking-glass; or, if any one by spilli 
oil, or dropping any other filthy fluid, ha 
soiled the virgin purity of that spotless poop 
or deck, the young boatman with the straw- 
hair must have knocked somebody down, or 
broken his heart. 

It was well for us that the deck was kept 
clean, for our bread and butter had to rest 
upon it, without the usual domestic con- 
veniences of plates, New as we were to our 
situation, we managed pretty well, although 
we occasionally suffered from a giddiness 
caused by the gliding motion of the boat, and 
a strong desire to drop over into the water, 
The hundred locks, which were destined to 
break our sleep, were also destined to disturb 
the even course of our meals. Every time 
we reached a gate—sometimes once in fifty 
yards—it was necessary to give up all con- 
siderations of eating and drinking, and to 
poise the basins of tea carefully in our hands, 
to prepare for the inevitable series of bumps 
and avoid a total spill, Curious as was the 
flavour, and mild as was the stimulus con- 
veyed by this tea, it was the favourite and 
only drink, night and day,—except water,— 
not only of our own sturdy boatmen, but of 
all other sturdy boatmen, as far as my ob- 
servation went. Beer and spirits were little 
used, and a pipe being a rare indulgence. 
Melancholy pictures of drunken brawls, im- 
proper language, constant fights, danger to 
life and property, hordes of licensed ruffians 
beyond the pale of law and order, which my 
cheerful friends had drawn the moment they 
heard of my intention to make an unprotected 
barge journey, all proved false before the 
experience of a few hours, and shamefully 
false before the further experience of a few 
days. We were inmates of a new home, and 
friends of anew family ; whose members were 
honest, industrious, simple, and natural—too 
independent to stoop to the meanness of 
masquerading in adopted habits and manners 
with a view of misleading the judgment of 
their guests. 

As the morning developed, the promise of 
a fine day was fulfilled ; and, after we passed 
the brick-kiln country near Brentford, we 
proceeded in a zig-zag direction towards 
Uxbridge and Rickmansworth. The further 
we went, the more did our long-cherished 
notions of the dry, utilitarian character of 
canals disappear, to give place to a feeling of 
admiration for the picturesque beauty of the 
country, and the artificial river, lying and 
running upheeded so near the metropolis, 
Now we were floating on a low level, 
deeply embowered in trees, which, in some 
places, nearly closed over our heads; now 
we were on a high level, commanding a 
view of woods and meadows, stretching away 
for miles ; now we came to long avenues of 
stately trees, the valued heir-looms of ancient 
families and the growth of centuries ; now 
we came to smoothly-shaven lawns, to parks, 
and gardens running down to the water's 
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edge ; now we came to long armies of tall, 
spear-shaped reeds, half-rising from the 
water, and bowing with slow dignity and 
reverence as we passed by ; now we came to 
distant red-bricked mansions, playing at bo- 
peep amongst lofty trees; then, as the 
graceful windings of our river carried us 
further into the bosom of the parks, we saw 
them fer a few minutes standing boldly out 
upon the brow of a hill, and then we lost 
them at another turn in the stream ; now we 
came to little side brooks, which broke musi- 
cally over small sparkling waterfalls, gliding 
into our silent byway, which carried them 
ently away ; now we caine to old rope-worn 
Cadees that stood out against lofty back- 


ground of rustling poplars whose tops were | 


only familiar to the cloud-loving sky-larks ; 
now we came to other bridges, the arches of 
which seemed half full of shady water, and 
closed in with banks of shrubs and flowers, 
through which it would be cruel to force a 
passage ; and now we passed little Ophelia- 
oved pools, overhung with willows, tinted 
with weeds, and silent as roadside graves, 

Reclining here and there upon the rich 

banks, or standing solitary, or in groups 
of three or four, upon the towing path, were 
patient anglers, all having the stamp of 
dwellers in the closest portions of the metro- 
polis. They were common men to look 
at —unshaven, unwashed; with ragged 
clothes and with dirty shirts. The rail- 
way had brought them im an hour, and for a 
few pence, from Whitechapel or Bethnal 
Green ; and whatever they may have been in 
their own lives, and their own homes, they 
could scarcely fail to gain a little improve- 
ment from the short communion with the 
country, to which they had been led by the 
allurement of their favourite sport. One 
man, who fished by himself, was a middle- 
aged Jew, bearing every appearance of days 
passed in some yellow back-parlour, behind a 
store of mouldy second-hand furniture up an 
Aldgate Court. 

Our horses are as docile, intelligent, and 
well behaved as the trained steeds of the 
circus ; and, for many miles, they are left to 
go on unled, chewing their provender in their 
milking-can nose-bags. When they are free 
from this encumbrance, and they stop too 
long at a broken part of the bank to drink 
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zig-zag direction through parts of Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Buckingham. | 
shire, to Braunston, in Northamptonshire, is | 
about forty-three feet in surface breadth, up- | 
wards of ninety miles in length, and, with | 
one or two falls, is on a gradual rise from | 
Paddington, where it ends in a branch to | 
Braunston, where it begins in a gauging. | 
house. The locks are expensive structures, | 
costing, when double, two thousand pounds | 
a piece ; and many of them are so close to- 
gether, that they form a series of steps in a | 
waterfall staircase. These lock-stations fur- 
nish nearly the only examples of land-life | 
that we come in close contact with ; for the | 
general course of canals is to avoid, where 
it is possible, passing through the large 
towns and villages, and wind round the 
extreme ends, and distant outskirts of | 
such places. Many of the lock-houses are | 
very pretty. All of them are neat and 
| clean. In some of the most important lock- | 
| houses, the keeper is seated in a little count- 
| ing-house amongst his books and papers; in | 
|some of the smaller ones, rude accounts are 
kept in mysterious chalk signs upon the 
doorway or the walls. This is a favourite 
mode of recording business in broad open 
barges, engaged in carrying bricks, or other | 
cargoes requiring to be reckoned by nun- 
bers ; which numbers appear, not in numerals 
but in broad chalk lines, marked on the sides 
of the hold. At all the lock-houses, coy | 
little gardens peep out, and many of them | 
are profusely decorated with flowers both | 
inside and outside. One cottage on the canal- | 
bank, connected with the canal-traffic, is such 
a complete nosegay, that the word Office, 
and the City arms painted over its doorway, 
are scarcely visible for roses. 

While the Stourport is working slowly 
through the foaming, eddying locks, and we 
are reclining upon its poop, or sitting astride | 
of its tarpaulin’s back-bone, we are objects 
of interest and curiosity to the lock-keepers, 
who salute us with “Good morning,” or 
remarks about the day, while their wives and 
daughters peep slyly at the two unusual 
strangers from behind the thin shelter of | 
their cottage curtains. 

For strangers we are, and very mysterious 
strangers, too, especially to the not over keen 
intellect of Captain Randle. Any idea that 





out of the canal, they are urged on by a! he may at one time have entertained about 
shouting of their names, and a cracking of| our being upon a scientific engineering expe 
the short whip by the steersman thirty! dition, having reference to the present coo- 
yards behind them. At bridges, where the| dition of the canal, must have been entirely 
towing-path does not pass under the arch,| dispelled by our gross ignorance of practi 
the mere unhooking of the rope is sufficient, details, Sometimes, I fancy, Captain Randle 
and the horse, freed from the weight of the had a vague notion that I was a perso 
barge, walks quickly up the incline, over the! of enormous capital, bent upon purchasing 
bridge, and down to the path, even when, as the whole plant and business of his masters 
is frequently the case, it changes to the other|the Company; and, at these periods he 
side of the canal. There, he patiently waits, must have had grave misgivings about the | 
until his burden floats through, and the rope' prudence of the worthy chairman : 
is again hooked on. |manager, who had sent us upon our tour 
The Grand Junction Canal, passing in a|of inspection in a lightly loaded barge 
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Long before the shades of the first evening 
had fallen upon our journey, both the cap- 
tain and the straw-haired young man, had 
thoroughly settled that Cuddy was my 
favourite, cherished, and faithful body ser- 
vant, and he was accordingly addressed, 
after this, by the whole of the crew by 
the familiar title of William. To add to the 
mystery of our presence, a French classic 
belonging to Cuddy, was found upon the 
deck, and handed by the captain to the 
straw-coloured young man (the only one 
amongst the crew who could read) to decipher. 
Of course he failed to make anything of it, 
although we had not the pleasure of witness- 
ing his attempt, and the book was placed 
carefully again upon the spot where it was 
found, Although I had heard the most 
wonderful distortion of language coming from 
the lips of the captain, such as saying, “ use- 
ful matches,” under the notion that he was 
calling for lucifers ; and, although I felt cer- 
tain that any conversation with Cuddy, with- 
in hearing of our commander was strictly 
private, incomprehensible, and confidential 
when carried on in words of two or more 
syllables, I could not resist the unamiable 
esire of accusing Captain Randle of a secret 
indulgence in the literary riddle belonging to 
my friend. 

“Noa, Must’r Olly,” he said, in a some- 
what melancholy tone, slowly shaking his 
head (he called me Must’r Olly, although it 
bore only the faintest resemblance to my 
name, from the same cause that made him} 
turn lucifer into useful), “Noa, I bean’t a! 
scollard ; an’ if I was, I cc'aldn’t read that! ” 

“Why not ?” I inquired. 

“Why?” he replied, with a simple smile 
of wonder, slightly raising his voice, and 
pointing to his straw-haired son ; “he can’t 
make onythin’ of that, an’ he can read a’most 
onythin! ‘You see, Must’r Olly,” continued 
the old man, following out a train of reflection 
he had fallen into ; “I’m a Coompany’s man, 
an’ I can’t be messed about. I’ve been on 
these canals now, man an’ boy, nigh fifty year, | 
most o’ that time wi’ Mussrs, Pickford, an’ 
I’ve lived long enough to know that England 
is noa place for a doonce.” 

“Well, but,” interposed Cuddy, with a 
good-humoured intention, “you’ve worked 

, have done your duty, and are not very 


| badly off, after ail.” 


“Noa, William,” returned Captain Randle, 
“Noa, I’m 
not; an’ if I left the boat to-morrow, I 
shouldn’t starve, for I’ve managed to put by 
& pund or two in my time.” 

This little property, to which the old man 
alluded, was, perhaps, about, two hundred 
pounds ; and, like all persons who have saved 
money under difficult circumstances, he was 
proud of his small possessions, and hinted at 

*m oD many occasions during the voyage. 

Noa ;” he continued, still running, — 


a2 amiable, and a characteristic weakness, 
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upon the same idea; “I be a doonce, an’ I 
knows it ; but, I made my boy larn to read 
an’ write, an’ if I could affoord it, he shouldn’t 
be ’ere now.” 

“You haven't lost much, Randle,” I said, 
to comfort him, “by not knowing how to 
read, You’re well and hearty, anyhow; 
although near sixty.” 

“Yes, Must’r Olly,” he said, “I’m ’arty, 
thank Gawd ; I eat an’ sleep well, an’ I can 
wurk well, though I’m goin’ a little at the 
bottom of my feet.” 

I was not surprised to hear of a little ten- 
derness at the sole of the foot, considering 
the weight and make of a bargeman’s boot, 
and his proficiency and frequent practice of 
the art of “legging ” under tunnels, 

“This be a hard life, Must’r Olly, 
in winter time,” continued the captain, “ an’ 
I'd be well out of it at my age, if I could see 
onythin’ todo me ony good. If I'd been a 
scollard when Mussrs. Pickford broke up 
their boat-trade, ten year ago, I might a kep’ 
on wi’ ’em, and done somethin’; but I’m a 
Coompany’s man, an’ can’t be messedabout ; 
an’ when they wanted to make a porter of 
me at the railys, I was obleeged to be off ; 
an’ they sed, ‘It’s no use: he means boatin’, 
he does, so give him his crakter, an’ let him 
0,” ” 

; Captain Randle fully believed that, by 
simply writing and reading, he might, at 
this moment, have been sitting in the 
manager’s chair at Messrs. Pickford’s offices ; 
little knowing how very cheap, of late years, 
those accomplishments have become in the 
labour-market of his country. The tone in 
which he spoke of his intellectual deficiencies 
was affecting from its simple and honest 
depth of feeling ; and it stopped any further 
attempts, on the part of Cuddy and myself, 
to play with this point in the old man’s 
nature. 

Man cannot be fed upon scenery and the 
outpourings of character, and in due course 
we find it necessary to take another meal. 
Dinner it ought to be called, according to the 
rotation in which it comes; but the meat-pie 
having been devoured (chiefly by Cuddy) 
the fifty pounds of beef taken in at London, 
aud all boiled off at once to ensure its keep- 
ing fresh, not being to our taste, we are 
obliged to put up with a substantial tea— 
Cuddy officiating in the cabin as boiler of 
eggs and preparer of coffee. I go down to 
witness this interesting operation, paying my 
first visit to the small cabin, and gaining an 
opportunity of examining its fittings and 
dimensions, The kettle has boiled for some 
time, so the fire is low, and the heat is what 
the boatmen call moderate—like an oven 
about an hour after the bakings have been 
withdrawn. There can be no doubt that the 
cabin of the Stourport is the smallest place 
of its kind in the whole world ; yet one half 
of it is divided off for the bed, which rests 
under a wooden arch at the end of the cabin, 
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immediately opposite the doorway. This bed, | sun, they are too much for the unprotected 
with close packing, accommodates two men | eye of the unaccustomed stramger. The two 
during their short turns-in for sleep. It rests | sides of the cabin, seen from the bank, and 
upon a large cupboard, while above the heads | the towing-path, present a couple of land. 
of the sleepers, under the arch, is another cup-| scapes, in which there is a lake, a castle, a 


board, and yet another over their feet. Even | 
round the back there are more cupboards, 
and their doors are fitted with hooks that hold | 
caps, brushes, and various small and neces- | 
sary articles. The bed and clothes are very | 
clean, and the painted decorations round the 
edge of the arch and on the doors were once | 
gaudy but are now faded. From the foot of 
the steps, runuing up to the arch, on the) 
right-hand side of the cabin as you enter, is a) 
low seat, large enough for two persons, and, | 
of course, constructed with a lid to forma 
box. Opposite this seat, also elose to thearch, 
is a piece of furniture not unlike a compressed 
old-fashioned book-case. The upper part con- 
sists of crowded shelves placed in a gothic- 
arched framework which is closed with a door 
whose hinges are at the bottom, and which 
fastens at the top with a spring. When this 
door is closed, it displays upon its surface a 
small round looking-glass, in which a boat- 


sailing-boat, aud a range of mountains, 
painted after the style of the great teaboard 
school of art. If the Stourport cannot 
match many of its companions in the fresh- 
ness of its cabin decorations, it can eclipse 
every other barge upon the canal in the 
brilliancy of a new two-gallon water-can, 
shipped from a bank-side painter's yard, at 
an early period of the journey. It displayed 
no fewer than six dazzling and fanciful com- 
position landscapes, several gaudy wreaths of 
flowers, and the name of its proud proprietor, 
Thomas Randle, running round the centre 
upon a back-ground of blinding yellow. 

Small as the Stourport cabin is for four 
full-grown boatmen (leaving out its two pre- 
sent visitors), cabins just as small, and fur- 
nished in most respects in the same manner, 
are made to accommodate large families that 
spring up amongst the river population. 

The Grand Junction Canal Company do 





man may shave, or comb his hair; and,| not allow any of their barges to be turned 
when it is opened, it turns down upon its|into what are called family-boats ; but 
hinges, standing out, self-supported, at right | amongst the small proprietors there is no 
angles, and forming the only table of the|such restriction; while the slow-boats, or 


cabin. Underneath this table are drawers 
running down to the floor. Close against the 
doorway of the cabin, comes the stove, a 
substantial structure, with a low grate, a 
deep blower, a round fender (part of the | 
stove), and a narrow funnel passing upwards | 
through the low roof. Against the wall, 
near this stove, is a small oil lamp; and over 
the cabin seat are more cupboards and 
shelves. Swinging from the roof is a water-| 
can which strikes your head when you stand | 
upright ; and near your feet is a tub, into| 
which it is almost impossible to prevent 
stepping. Hanging upon hooks all round 
the cabin, are picces of rope, a whip, a 
scrubbing-brush, and other necessaries, 
Underneath the bed-arch, in straps nailed on 
the roof over the bed, is an umbrella and a| 
saw; and on the roof of the other part of| 
the cabin, near the door, is a single strap, | 
very small, containing papers. Every inch of 
space is carefully economised. Everything is 
scrupulously neat and clean, and wherever a 
piece of metal is visible, that metal is sure to 
shine. The Stourport is rather faded in its 
decorations, and is not a gay specimen of the 
fily-barge in all its glory of cabin paint and 
varnish ; but still enough remains to show 
what it was in its younger days, and what it | 
will be again when it gets a week in dock 
for repairs, at Birmingham. The boatman | 
lavishes all his taste: all his rude, uneulti- 
vated love for the fine arts, upon the external 
and internal ornaments of his floating home. 
His chosen colours are red, yellow, and| 





boats that only travel during the day, resting 
at night, because towed without a change of 
horses, belong, in most cases, to the men who 
conduct them, and who, of course, are free to 
act as they think proper. The way this free- 
dom is exercised is shown by the pictures of 
family-barges, and their internal economy, 
which pass us at every turn. There is the 
boatman, and his wife, a stout, sunburnt 
woman; and children, varying in number 
from two to ten, and in ages from three 
weeks to twelve years. ‘The youngest of 
these helpless little ones, dirty, ragged, and 
stunted in growth, are contined in the close 
recesses of the cabin (the tarpaulin-covered | 
part of the boat is inaccessible to children), 
stuck round the bed, like images upon 4 
shelf; sitting upon the cabin-seat ; standing 
in pans and tubs ; rolling helplessly upon the 
floor, within a few inches of a fierce fire, and 
a steaming kettle; leaning over the edge of 
the boat in the little passage between the 
cabin-doorway and the tiller-platform, with 
their bodies nearly in the water; lying upon 
the poop, with no barrier to protect them 
from being shaken into the canal ; fretful for 
want of room, air, and amusement; always 
beneath the feet of the mother, and being 
cuffed and scolded for that which they can 
not avoid ; sickly, even under their sunburnt 
skins; waiting wearily for the time when 
their little limbs will be strong enough to 
trot along the towing-path ; or dropping sud- 
denly over the gaudy sides of the boat, 
quietly into the open, hungry arms of death 








blue: all 80 bright that, when newly laid on| When these helpless creatures reach five oF 
and appearing under the rays of a mid-day|six years of age, they are entrusted with # 
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whip, and made useful to their thoughtless 
arents, by night and day, as drivers of the 
es that tows the boat. There are little 
| tender girls, in heavy boots, slouched sun- 
bonnets, and dusty clothes, running on either 
| side of the rope, or under the horse’s legs ; 
tugging at the harness; maddening the 
| animal with all a child’s impatience; and 
| imitating the coarseness and violence of a 
boatman’s voice and gesture, with all a 
child’s exaggeration and power of mimicry. 
Not a week passes, but what one of these 
canal-children is drowned in the silent by-| 
way upon which they were born ; and, pain- 
ful as the incident is, it is too common to 
| excite much observation. 

Captain Randle shakes his head mourn- 
fully when we talk of these things. 


CHIP. 


THE MAN BEHIND MY CHAIR. 


Tne man behind my chair, the man in} 


livery, the gaudy bondsman, the stiff, silent, 
watchful changer of plates and wine-glasses | 
footman, flunkey, lacquey, valet, call him by 


what name you will, to me he is an incubus| 
in plushh—a powdered Mephistopheles, a/| 


sword of Damocles, hanging by the frail 
silken cord of wages, food, and clothing at| 
my side, I may command his bodily move- 
ments; he is bound to minister to my me- 
chanical wants ; he contracts to attend to the 
slightest manifestations of my alimentary 
desires ; his every look and gesture are ren- 
dered as per agreement. I hold no conversa- 
tion with him, nor he with me. I am in- 
structed to ignore his intellectual existence. 
He conveys to me gently the delicacies of 
the season, He enlivens me with sparkling 
champagne. He tones me down to calmness 


CHIP. 





with fine, old, crusted port. I thank him not 
by word or sign ; and, so far, he appears to be 
my helpless, hopeless slave. But, if the thin 
veil that hides my mental sufferings is lifted 
off, it will be found that he is the master, and 
that I am the bondsman; that although I 
am allowed to direct his physical movements, 
I cannot touch that impalpable essence 
of his that is termed the mind; yet he 
possesses the power to influence my every 
thought, my every word, my every gesture. 
Train myself as I will, I cannot forget that a/ 
human (not very powerful it may be, but still | 
human) intellect, is going deliberately over 
every word of my conversation, criticising to 
the best of its ability, my opinions, my preju- 
dices, my selfishness, my frivolity, and even 
the very language in which I express them. 
Perchance it may happen that the Kaleido- 
scope of society has, in its revolutions, depo- 
sited me next to one of those men at the 
dinner-table, whose names would look well| 
inthe prospectus of a public company, and 
Whose capital would be useful in developing 
at company. It does not matter how, to! 
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what extent, or in what manner I am inter- 
ested in the progress of that company. I 
advocate its commercial and pte ad- 
vantages to the best of my ability, cheeked, 
as I am, by the stern, unbending guard kept 
over me by the liveried sentinel of fashion, 
There is a secret and painful understanding 
between the watchful footman and myself. 
He is familiar with all my arguments in 
favour of Welsh slate as a perfect El Dorado 
of remunerative enterprise; he has heard 
them so frequently in the pauses between 
the courses, that he could repeat them me- 
chanically as glibly as Ido, and probably with 
about an equal result. He knows how I regu- 
late my remarks to suit the character, the expe- 
rience, the supposed strength or weakness of my 
listener ; he learns how one man is governed 
by the mere greed of quiet, unostentatious 
gain in the shape of excessive dividends ; how 
another is led on by the pictures of un- 


: bounded patronage, social dignity, and power 


of command which I dangle before his eyes. 
Much there is that the observing flunkey 
cannot fail to learn from what he hears; 
more there would be if his presence did not 
act asa restraining influence, impairing my 
force, and limiting my means of persua- 
sion, 

It is not only in affairs that chiefly concern 
the pocket that the influence of the man 
behind my chair is felt, The social kaleido- 
scope may place me by the side of one of 
those fair, young, gentle creatures who seem 
like angelic beings of another world, con- 
descending for a brief period to grace by 
their presence the festive boards of this. I 
may be emboldened by the absence of the 
legally constituted guardian of the lovely 
being—separated from us as she is, by a 
dozen intervening table-ornaments—to pour 
into her ear a conversation more tender than 
I should have done, had the eagle-eye of 
that guardian been fixed upon us from an 
opposite chair. 

ut what avails it that I am favoured by 
fortune in the front, when I am cursed by an 
adverse fate from behind? Every word that 
I utter has to be filtered through the listen- 
ing ear of the man behind my chair; every 
word that I received in reply is modified by 
that maiden-modesty which shrinks from the 
rude contact of another and an uncongenial 
soul, Between me and the object of my heart’ 
dearest affections stands the full-blooded 
bodily barrier of a pampered menial. He haa 
eyes to see; he has ears to hear; but he has 
no tongue wherewith to speak. His silence 
is awful, I have no means of judging what 
thoughts are coursing each other through that 
busy, feeble brain. Such thoughts are secreta 
that we carry to the grave. 

It may be that I am shufiled down beside 
a distant relative, whose property in the 
funds is something fabulous ; whose totter- 
ing frame is nearly ready for the family vault 
—whose tremulous hand can scarcely perform 
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the necessary duties of the table. If left to’ of this service be provided for by mechanical 
the natural impulses of my character, [should arrangements. Dumb waiters they all are; 
do all in my power to make the most of my but the genius who should invent an automa- 
position ; to render myself agreeable by a|ton footman, would deserve the honours of 
thousand well-calculated, well-timed, atten-| the Bath. 

tions; a thousand delicate, thoughtful, and | 


sympathising inquiries. But even here, in 
the lensed precincts of my own family circle, | PHE HERO OF A HUNDRED PLAYS, 


the man behind my chair steps in; robs me 
with his hireling legerdemain of my long- 
sought opportunity of assisting my helpless 
Kindred, and freezes the fountain-spring © 
my over-gushing affection. 

I may be seated next to one of the most 
influential members of the government. 
may be fully aware of the benefit that would 
arise to that government, and to my beloved 


| Tue tragedy we are about to represent in 
| little, is the work of a Chinese Shakespeare ; 
| being one of the Hundred Plays of Yuin. Its 


| 


Tew may stand on the bill as HAn Koona 


Tsew; or, Autumn in the Palace of Han, 


| Autumn is the word always used to expresa 


sorrow or misfortune. Yuen, the hero of a 
hundred plays, came to the throne about forty- 
two years B.C. 


— wae eF® Saw we es Ss eS 


country, by my great, though long-hidden| ‘Tjie chief characters in the tragedy are: 
administrative talent ; but, while the ac- Yuen, Emperor of China, of the dynasty of 
cursed shadow is thrown across my plate, | Hin; Maou-en-show, his minister; Han-chan- 
from behind my chair, my tongue cleaves to| yu, the Tartar Khan; and Chaou-keun, the 
the roof of my mouth. I lose the power of| heroine. There appear also the President of 
speech. The goblet of overflowing patronage | the imperial council, a Tartar Envoy, and 





bubbles up to my ae ; but, like the wretched 
Tantalus, [ cannot drink. 


Why should the conventional requirements 
of misguided splendour inflict these gilded 
incubi upon us ; who make more unendurable 
the dull talk, and who stimulate the natural 
indigestion of the dinner-table? Is it not 
enough that every distinguished dining-room 
is filled with goggle-eyed family portraits, who 


glare upon every morsel of food which the 
unhappy visitor conveys to his lips? Is it not 
enough that debateable works of ——— 
posed to be by some of the oldest of the old 
masters—are hung up full in the faces of the 
masticating victims, to excite the critical 
faculties, and to keep the judgmeut in an un- 
wholesome state of ferment, at a time when 
the mental organisation should be at rest, and 
the attention devoted solely to what are mis- 


called, but which might really be made, the | 


pleasures of the table ? Is it not enough that 
all these disturbing pictorial influences should 
be crowded upon the walls of luxury, making 
thera more unendurable than the bare black 
stone barriers of a county jail; but that, 
behind every man’s chair, should be stationed 
a conversation monitor in silk stockings—a 
braided embodiment of accusing conscience— 
a sleek, oily, well-fed, easy-minded, fat-accu- 
mulating, non-tax-paying witness; who, for 
some mysterious reason, receives a yearly 
stipend, and a yearly board, in return for 
taking up a position where the whole 
panorama of life passes gently before him; 
where he can listen to wisdom out of the 
mouths of rakes and worldlings; and where 
he can gather the rich results of hard-bought 
experience, gained by those who have boldly 
leaped into the ring and fought the battle of 
life, while he is always a calm and undisturbed 
spectator of the contest ? If it be absolutely 
necessary for the proper distribution of the 
feast that some attendance should be given to 
the assembled guests, let as much as possible 


officers in waiting. The scene varies be- 
tween the Tartar camp on the northern 
frontier of China, and the Imperial palace of 
Han. 
The first act opens in the Tartar encamp- 
ment, The Khan thus soliloquises ; 
Wildly, wildly in its fury, 
Blows the bleak autumnal gale, 
*Gainst our woollen tents hard beating, 
Bending low the rushes frail ; 


| And the moon, the queen of midnight, 


Shining on the rude-built huts, 
Hears all night the pipe lamenting, 
Listens to its mournful notes. 
All these countless hosts are warriors, 
Powerful with the bended bow; 
Me, they honour as their leader : 
Where I bid, they proudly go. 


The Khan then states that he is Han-chan-yu, 

and narrates some of the most notable deeds 

| of his ancestors, the distinguished friends of 
the family of H4n, the old inhabitants of 
|the sandy waste, the sole rulers of the 
northern region ; 


I command a hundred thousand warriors. The wild 


chase is our trade; battle and conquest are our chief | 
| occupation. We have moved to the south, and claimed | 


alliance with the imperial race; for it has ever been 
the custom with our houses to seek such unions 
Yesterday I despatched an envoy, with tributary 
presents, to demand a princess in alliance ; but I don’t 
know whether the emperor will ratify the engagement 
with the customary oaths, 


The scene then changes to the Chinese | 


Emperor's palace, The chief minister of the 
brother of the moon, the stock villain of the 
tragedy, unfolds his plans and views in 4 
soliloquy : 

If a man would get on in the world, let him have 
the heart of a kite: let him have the talons of an 
eagle. Let him deceive all his superiors, and oppress 
all who are beneath him, Let him enlist profligacy 
and avarice, insinuation and flattery on his side; and, 
if he uses these well, he will find them invaluable 
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through life. That is my doctrine, and I am no other 
than the great Maou-en-show. By a hundred arts of 
specious flattery and address, 1 have deceived the 
emperor until he trusts to me alone; he listens to all 
my words: he follows all my counsel. Who is there, 
within the precincts of the palace, who bows not before 
me, whu does not tremble at my approach ? And how 
have I managed it all? By persuading him to keep 
aloof from his wise counsellors, to follow only my 
advice, and to seck all his pleasure among women, 
Thus have I reached this pitch of power and greatness, 
But there he comes, 


The Emperor enters, and discourses at 
tedious length about the grandeur of his 
empire ; of the four hundred districts of the 
world which are possessed by his invincible 
race; the peace and prosperity prevailing 
| everywhere; the happiness which all but 
himself enjoy. Alas, the apartments which 
| should be occupied by a beloved princess are 
solitary and untenanted. How can this be 
| endured? After discussing the subject, he 
| settles with the minister that the empire 
shall be explored, and portraits brought to 
him of all the loveliest damsels in the land 
who are between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty ; that he may choose one for his wife. 
The minister is himself appointed to perform 
this duty. 

In the second act, Maou-en-show gives us 
some more of his reflections : 


Grasp all you can, and keepit. That is my motto. 
Why should I heed the seas of blood which flow from 
violating the laws ? During life, I am resolved to have 
as much wealth as I can get. What need I care if men 
send curses after me in death ? 


He has returned from his errand ; re 
scoured all the country round, and collectec 


ninety-nine portraits. The originals of these 
are all assembled at one end of the palace ; 
there to abide the emperor's selection. But 
where is the hundredth charmer; “the 
brightness of whose charms is piercing as an 
arrow?” She is of very poor family—so poor 
that her parents were unable to give the 
minister the required bribe of a Tuntecd 
ounces of gold; and even had relied so much 
upon their daughter’s beauty, that they 
refused to pay him any premium at all, for 
ising her. Angry at this, the statesman 
rat keeps the young lady’s portrait-book ; 
then disfigures it, in order that it may not 
meet with the emperor’s approval. 
He so far succeeds that the emperor is 
dissatisfied with all the pictures, and does 
not think it worth his while to see any of the 
ladies, Disconsolate, he roams about the 
Palace, and so chances to pass near the 
room full of collected maidens. At this time 
Chaou-keun, the lady against whose success 
treason has been plotted, happens to be 
_ Mnging and playing upon the lute to these 
sentiments ; 


Ah, wherefore have they brought me here 
To sit and weep alone,— 

Never my monarch’s voice to hear, 
Never approach his throne ? 
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Yon lovely moon, those stars so bright, 
Afford me no relief: 

For I must pass the livelong night 
In solitude and grief, 

Ah, wherefore have they brought me here, 
And left me lone and mute, 

No generous friend my heart to cheer, 
No solace but my lute ? 


The Emperor, hearing the music, sends a 
messenger, and has her brought before him. 
He finds her to be “a perfect beauty.” But, 
while he rejoices at the discovery, his anger 
is aroused at the treachery which has been 
practised upon him by Maou-en-show, and 
which is now disclosed. He orders the base 
minister to be executed, and makes the maid 
his wife. 

But Maou-en-show manages to escape ; and, 
in the third act, we see him presenting himself 
before the Tartar Khan. The Khan is angry 
because his envoy has returned from the 
Emperor without a princess for him to marry ; 
both kings having been, it appears, of the 
same mind at the same time. His wrath is 
increased by the minister, who arrives bear- 
ing with him a correct likeness of Chaou- 

eun, 


Kuan. Who and what are you ? 

Maou-en-snow, I am the minister of Hén. In the 
palace of the emperor is a lady of rare and surpassing 
charms. When your envoy, O, most mighty king! 
came to demand a princess, this lady would have 
answered your summons, but the emperor could not 
bring himself to part with her, and refused to give her 
up. Again and again I urged and expostulated, 
imploring him not, for the sake of a woman’s beauty, 
to implicate the affairs of two mighty nations, But he 
only grew angry with me for my importunity, and 
commanded me to be beheaded. Whereupon 2} 
escaped with her portrait, which I present, O great 
king! to you. Should you send away an envoy with 
the picture to demand her, there is no doubt that she 
would be delivered up. Here is the portrait, 

Kuan. O, how could so beautiful a female have 
appeared in the world? If I can only obtain her, my 
highest wishes are surpassed. Immediately a letter 
shall be written, demanding her in marriage as the 
only condition of peace. 


The scene changes to the Chinese Court, 
The princess is arranging her toilette, when 
the Emperor enters; having returned from 
the hall of audience. Seeing her standing 
before a round brass mirror, he remarks : 
“ Reflected in that round mirror she resembles 
the lady of the moon!” But the tender 
meeting is rudely interrupted by the entrance 
of the President of the Council, who comes 
to inform his master that Han-chan-yu, the 
Khan, and leader of the northern foreigners, 
has sent an envoy to demand Chaou-keun. 
If refused he will invade the south with a 
mighty army, and all the districts will be 
exposed to great rapine. The Emperor 
asks, not unreasonably, what is the use of 
his vast armies and numerous officers, if 
they cannot resist the barbarian’s insolent 
demand? It would seem, he adds, that for 
the future, instead of men for ministers, 
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we shall need only fair women to keep the 
peace. 
Cuaov, In return for your majesty’s bounties, it is 


your handmaid’s duty to brave death to serve you. 
will cheerfully do this to preserve a peace, and in 


doing so shall leave behind me a name ever green in 


the garden of history. But my love for your majesty 
—how am I to lay that aside? 

Emp. Alas! the thing is no easier for myself. 

Pres. I entreat your majesty to sacrifice your own 
feelings of love, and consider the security of your 
dynasty. Hasten, sir, to send the princess on her way. 

Emp. Let it be, then! 
her departure, and then return home to hate that 
traitor Maou-en-show. 

Paes. It is most unwillingly that we advise that 
the princess be sacrificed for the sake of peace: but 
from ancient times how often has a nation suffered 
from a woman’s beauty ! 


Cuaov. Though 1 go into exile for the nation’s | 


good, how ill can I bear this parting from your majesty ! 


The cool manner in which this little trans- 
action is managed is perfectly consistent with 
the Chinese character, which never varies. 
As it was a couple of thousand years ago, it 
remains to-day. Compromise is the tradi- 
tionary policy, whether dealing with Han- 
chan-yu or with Lord Elgin, 

The fourth act opens with the parting. 
The princess, who alone displays a particle of 
heroism, is 
Emperor enters: 


Cuaov. There is no remedy! I must yield myself 
to propitiate the invaders, Yet how shall I be able to 
bear the rigorous winds and biting frosts of that 
northern clime ! 
perfect joy is coupled with an unhappy fate, and sur- 
passing beauty often meets a crucl end. But, while I 
grieve at the sad effects of my own attractions, let it 


be without entertaining fruitless resentment towards | 


others. 

Emp. Let the attendants delay awhile, till we 
have partaken of the parting cup. 

Envoy [Enters.] Lady, I must urge you to pro- 
ceed on your way. 
night is coming on, 

Cuaov. Alas! when shall I again behold your 
majesty! I will take off these robes of honour, and 
leave them behind. To-day in the palace of Han— 
to-morrow I shall be espoused toa stranger. Yes, I 
will cease to wear these splendid garments ; no longer 
shall my beauty be adorned in the eyes of men. 

Envoy. Again, let me urge you, princess, to de- 
part. We have delayed too long already ! 

Emp. ‘Tis done! Princess, when you are gone, 
let your thoughts forbear to dwell on us with sorrow 
and resentment. [They part.] And am I indeed the 
great monarch of the line of Han ? 

Pars, Let your majesty cease to grieve on this 
subject. 

Emp. She is gone! Jn vain have we maintained 
that mighty host on the frontier. Mention but swords 
and spears, and their hands quiver, their cheeks blanch ; 
they tremble like a young deer. The princess has, 
this day, done the work which belonged to them, and 
yet they dave to call themselves men ! 

Pars. Your majesty is entreated to return to the 
palace, Dwell not so bitterly, sir, on her memory, 
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To-morrow we will witness | 


speaking when the weeping| 


It has been truly said of old, that | 


Already the sky darkens, and | 


[Conducted by 
Emp. If I were not to think of her I should have g 
heart of iron,—a heart harder than iron. My tears of 
| grief for her stream down in a thousand channels, 
This evening shall her likeness be suspended in the 
palace ; there will I burn incense before it, and tapers 
with their silver light shall illuminate her chamber, 

Pres. Let your majesty retum to the palace, The 
princess is already far distant! 


| 
| 
' 


The scene then changes to the frontier, 
The Envoy, accompanied by the Princess, hag 
returned to the Khan ; who, well satisfied, has 
broken up the camp, and is marching home, 
They have reached the river Amoor, when 
Cheou-keun asks, what place is this ? 


Envoy. The river of the Black Dragon, the frontier 
of the Tartar and Chinese territories. All the south 
is the Emperor's. To the north are the Khan's 
dominions, 

Cusov. Great king! suffer me to take one cup of 
wine, and pour a libation towards the south, as my 
last farewell to the Emperor. Emperor of the line of 
Haan, this life is finished! I await thee in the next! 


Thus saying, she throws herself into the 
river. No effort to save her appears to be 
made ; but great consternation ensues, The 
Khan laments her loss, and orders a memorial 
to be erected on the river’s bank, to be called 
The Verdant Tomb,—a monument which 
exists, it is said, to this day, and is green all 
the year round, even in the most parching 
weather. 


The lovely casus belli having been thus 
removed, the Tartar resolves to join again in 
| alliance with the Emperor of China, and to 


give up Maou-en-show ; who, he considers, 
“can only prove a root of misfortune.” 

In the last act we find the Emperor in 
great grief—not at the death of Chaoun-keun; 
for he has not yet heard of it,—but at her 
departure. He is watching her portrait, and 
paying all possible honours to it, It is even- 
ing. He drops off to sleep; and, in a dream, 
sees the princess approaching him, As she 
begins to speak, a Tartar soldier rushes in, 
and carries her off to the ghost-region 
allotted to the Tartars. The Emperor starts 
up, and resumes his cogitations, 

Presently he hears the voice of the wild 
goose. This bird is regarded by the Chinese 
as the emblem of love and fidelity: it is wor- 


| shipped by newly married couples, It is said 


that it never pairs again after losing its mate, 
but ever afterwards wanders about alone. 
The Emperor laments again, 





Arrenpant. Let your majesty desist from this 
sorrow, and have some regard to your saered person. 


But the Emperor grows only the more elo 
quent in grief, 
Finally, an envoy comes from the Khan, to 
offer terms of peace ; to tell of the death of 
Chaoun-keun, and to render up the traitor 
Maou-en-show, whose head the Emperor not 
|only orders to be forthwith cut off, but, this 
time, sees that it is done, that the shades of 


| Forget her ! | 
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the lady may be in some measure appeased, 
These are his closing words : 
*Mid antumn-grief, when through the palace halls 
Was heard the wild fowl’s piteous ery, 
Sad, trowblous dreams our lonely pillow throng’d, 
And brought ber to our fancy nigh, 
Now she is dead! lor Verdant Tomb remains : 
But whither has the spirit flown ? 


The extent of the Chinese dramatic reper- 
toire may be judged of by this unhappy 
Emperor alone being the hero of a hundred 
plays. The Chinese drama abounds with 
a. pathos and humour. How it is per- 


ormed, we have already given some idea.* 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


I nAD always understood that Miss Galindo 
had once been in much better circumstances, 
but I had never liked to ask any questions 
respecting her. But about this time, many 
things came out respecting her former life, 
which I will try and arrange ; not, however, 
in the order in which I heard them, but 
rather as they occurred. 

Miss Galindo was the daughter of a clergy- 
man in Westmoreland. Her father was the 

ounger brother of a baronet, his ancestor 
Soving been one of those of James the 
First’s creation. This baronet-uncle of Miss 
Galindo was one of the queer out-of-the- 
way people who were bred at that time, and 
in that northern district of England. I never 
heard much of him from any one, besides 
this one great fact: that he had early disap- 
peared from his family, which indeed only 
consisted of a brother and sister who died 
unmarried, and lived no one knew where,— 
somewhere on the Continent it was supposed, 
forhe had never returned from the grand 
tour which he had been sent to make, accord- 
ing to the general fashion of the day, as soon 
as he had left Oxford. He corresponded 
occasionally with his brother the clergyman ; 
but the letters passed through a banker's 
bands ; the banker being pledged to secrecy, 
and, as he told Mr. Galindo, having the 
penalty, if he broke his pledge, of losing the 
whole profitable business, and of having the 
Management of the baronet’s affairs taken 
out of his hands, without any advantage 
accruing to the inquirer, for Sir Lawrence 
had told Messrs, Graham that, in case his 
place of residence was revealed by them, not 
only would he cease to bank with them, but 
instantly take measures to baffle any future 
inquiries as to his whereabouts, by removing 
to some distant country. 

Sir Lawrence paid a certain sum of money 
to his brother’s account every year; but the 
time of this payment varied, and it was 
Sometimes eighteen or nineteen months be- 
tween the deposits ; then, again, it would not 

above a quarter of the time, showing that 


* Bee Household Words, volume viii. page 281, 
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he intended it.to be annual, but ag this inten- 
tion was mever expressed in words it was 
impossible to rely upon it, and a great deal 
of this money was swallowed up by the 
necessity Mr. Galindo felt himself under of 
living in the large, old, rambling family 
mansion, which had been one. of Sir Law- 
rence’s rarely expressed desires, Mr, and 
Mrs, Galindo often planned to live upon 
their own small fortune and the income 
derived from the living (a vicarage, of 
which the great tithes went to Sir Lawrence 
as lay impropviator), so as to put-by the pay- 
ments made by the baronet for the benetit of 
Laurentia—our Miss Galindo, But I sup- 
pose they found it difficult to live economi- 
cally in a large house, even though they had 
it rent-free. They had to keep up with 
hereditary neighbours and friends, and could 
hardly help doing. it in the hereditary man- 
| mer, 

One of these neighbours, a Mr. Gibson, had 
a.son a few years older than Laurentia. The 
families were sufliciently intimate for the 
young people to see a good deal of each 
other; and I was told that this young Mr, 
Mark Gibsou was an unusally prepossessing 
man (he seemed to have impressed every one 
who spoke of him to me as being a hand- 
some, manly, kind-hearted fellow), just what 
a girl would be sure to find most agreeable. 
The parents either forgot that their children 
were growing up to man’s and woman’s 
estate, or thought that the intimacy and 
probable attachment would be no bad thing, 
even if it did lead to a marriage. Still, 
nothing was ever said by young Gibsoa till 
later on, when it was too late, as it turned 
out. He went to and from Oxford; he shot 
and fished with Mr. Galindo, or came to the 
Mere to skate in winter-time ; was asked to 
accompany Mr. Galindo to the Hall, as the 
latter returued to the quiet dinner with his 
wife and daughter ; and so, and so, it went 
on, nobody much knew how, until one day, 
when Mr. Galindo received a formal letter 
from his brother’s bankers, announcing Sir 
Lawrence’s death, of mularia fever, at 
Albano, and eougratulating Sir Hubert on 
his accession to the estates and the baronetcy, 
The king is dead, Long live the king! 
as I have since heard that the French ex- 
press it, 

Sir Hubert and his wife were greatly sur- 
prised, Sir Lawrence was but two years 

| older than his brother ; and they had never 

| heard of any illness till they heard of his 
death, They were very sorry; very much 
shocked ; but still a little elated at the suc- 
cession to the baronetcy and estates. The 
London bankers had managed everything 
well, There was a large sum of ready money 
in their hands at Sir Hubert’s service, until 
he should touch his rents, the rent-roll being 
eight thousand a-year. And only Laurentia 
to inherit it all! Her mother, a poor clergy- 
man’s daughter, began to plan all sorts of fine 
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marriages for her ; nor was her father much 
behind his wife in his ambition. They took 
her up to London, when they went to buy 
new carriages, and dresses, and furniture. 
And it was then and there she made my 
lady’s acquaintance. How it was that they 
came to take a fancy to each other, I cannot 
say. My lady was of the old nobility,— 
grand, composed, gentle, and stately in her 
ways. Miss Galindo must always have been 
hurried in her manner, and her energy must 
have shown itself in inquisitiveness and 
oddness even in her youth. But I don’t pre- 
tend to account for things: I only narrate 
them. And the fact was this:—that the 
elegant, fastidious Countess was attracted to 
the country girl, who on her part almost 
worshipped my lady. My lady’s notice of 
their daughter made her parents think, I 
suppose, that there was no match that she 
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father cut two ways. Old Mr. Gibson wag 
known to be very Seen about money. It wag 
just as likely that he would urge Mark to 
make love to the heiress, now she was an 
heiress, as that he would have restrained him 
previously, as Mark said he had done. When 
this was repeated to Mark, he became proudly 
reserved, or sullen, and said that Laurentia, 
at any rate might have known him better, 
He left the country, and went up to London 
to study law soon afterwards; and Sir 
Hubert and Lady Galindo thought they 
were well-rid of him. But Laurentia never 
ceased reproaching herself, and never did to 

|her dying day, as I believe. The words, 

|“she might have known me better,” told to 
her by some kind friend or other, rankled in 
her mind, and were never forgotten. Her 
father and mother took her up to London the 


|next year; but she did not care to visit, 


might not command; she, the heiress of; dreaded going out even for a drive, lest she 


eight thousand a-year, and visiting about | 
So, when they| 


among earls and dukes. 
came back to their old Westmoreland 
Hall, and Mark Gibson rode over to offer 
his hand and heart, and prospective estate 
of nine hundred a-year to his old com- 


should see Mark Gibson’s reproachful eyes, 
pined and lost her health, 


cause by Lady Galindo, who, of course, gave 
her own version of Mark’s conduct and 
motives. My lady never spoke to Miss 


panion and playfellow, Laurentia, Sir Hubert | Galindo about it, but tried constantly to 
and Lady Galindo made very short work of| interest and please her. It was at this time 
it. They refused him plumply themselves, 
and when he begged to be allowed to speak to 
Laurentia, they found some excuse for refus- 
ing him the opportunity of so doing, until they 


had talked to her themselves, and brought 
up every argument and fact in their power 
to convince her—a plain girl, and conscious 
of her own plainness—that Mr. Mark Gibson 
had never thought of her in the way of mar- 
riage till after her father’s accession to his 
fortune ; and that it was the estate—not the 
young lady—that he was in love with. I 
suppose it will never be known in this world 
how far this supposition of theirs was true. 
My Lady Ludlow had always spoken as if it 
was ; but perhaps events, which came to her 
knowledge about this time, altered her 
opinion. At any rate, the end of it was, 
Laurentia refused Mark, and almost broke 
her heart in doing so. He discovered the 
suspicions of Sir Hubert and Lady Galindo, 
and that they had persuaded their daughter 
toshare inthem. So he flung off with high 
words, saying that they did not know a true 
heart when they met with one; and that, 
although he had never offered till after Sir 
Lawrence’s death, yet that his father knew 
all along that he had been attached to 
Laurentia, only that he, being the eldest of 
five children, and having as yet no profession, 
had had to conceal, rather than to express, an 
attachment, which, in those days, he had 
believed was reciprocated. He had always 
meant to study for the bar, and the end of 
all he had hoped for had been to earn a 
moderate income, which he might ask Lau- 
rentia toshare. This, or something like it, 
was what he said. But his reference to his 


that my lady told Miss Galindo so much 


about her own early life,and about Hanbury, | 
that Miss Galindo resolved, if ever she could, | 


she would go and see the old place which 
her friend loved so well. The end of it all 


was, that she came to live there, as we | 


know. 


But a great change was to come first. | 


Before Sir Hubert and Lady Galindo had 
left London on this, their second visit, they 
had a letter from the lawyer, whom they 
employed, saying that Sir Lawrence had left 
an heir, his legitimate child by an Italian 
woman of low rank ; at least legal claims to 
the title and property had been sent in to 
him on the boy’s behalf. Sir Lawrence had 
always been a man of adventurous and 
artistic, rather than of luxurious tastes ; and 
it was supposed, when all came to be proved 
at the trial, that he was captivated by the 
free, beautiful life they lead in Italy, and had 
married this Neapolitan fisherman’s daughter, 
who had people about her shrewd enough to 
see that the ceremony was legally performed. 
She and her husband had wandered about 
the shores of the Mediterranean for years, 
leading a happy, careless, irresponsible life, 
unencumbered by any duties except those 
connected with a rather numerous family, It 
was enough for her that they never wanted 


money, aud that her husband’s love was | 
She hated the | 
name of England—wicked, cold, heretic | 


always continued to her. 


England—and avoided the mention of any 


subjects connected with her husband’s early | 


life. So that, when he died at Albano, she 


was almost roused out of her vehement grief | 


to anger with the Italian doctor, who declared 





Lady Ludlow | 
| saw this change with regret, and was told the 
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that he must write to a certain address to 
announce the death of Lawrence Galindo. 
For some time she feared lest English 
barbarians might come down upon her, 
making a claim upon the children. She hid 
herself and them in the Abruzzi, living upon 
the sale of what furniture and jewels Sir 
Lawrence had died possessed of. When these 
failed, she returned to Naples, which she had 
Her father 
was dead ; but her brother inherited some of 
his keenness. He interested the priests, who 
made inquiries and found that the Galindo 
succession was worth securing to an heir of 


| the true faith. They stirred about it, obtained 


advice at the English Embassy; and hence 
that letter to the lawyers, calling upon Sir 
Hubert to relinquish title and property, and 
to refund what money he had expended. He 
was vehement in his opposition to this claim. 
He could not bear to think of his brother 
having married a foreigner—a_ papist, a 
fisherman’s daughter ; nay, of his having be- 
come a papist himself. He was in despair 


_ at the thought of his ancestral property 


| going to the issue of such a marriage. 


He 
ought tooth and nail, making enemies of his 
relations, and losing almost all his own 


| private property ; for he would go on against 


| hess and delight. 


| them for Miss Galindo’s sake. 


the lawyer's advice, long after every one was 
convinced except himself and his wife. At 
last he was conquered. He gave up his 
living in gloomy despair. He would have 
changed his name if he could, so desirous 
was he to obliterate all tie between himself 
and the mongrel papist baronet and his 
Italian mother, an all the succession of 
children and nurses who came to take 
possession of the hall soon after Mr. Hubert 
Galindo’s departure, staid there one winter, 
and then flitted back to Naples with glad- 
Mr. and Mrs, Hubert 
Galindo lived in London. He had obtained 
a curacy somewhere in the city, They 
would have been thankful now if Mr. 
Mark Gibson had renewed his offer. No 
one could accuse him of mercenary mo- 
tives if he had done so. Because he did 
not come forward, as they wished, they 
brought his silence up as a justification 
of what they had previously attributed 
to him. 1 don’t know what Miss Galindo 
thought herself; but Lady Ludlow has 
told me how she shrank from hearing her 
parents abuse him, Lady Ludlow sup- 
josed that he was aware that they were 
iving in London. His father must have 
known the fact, and it was curious if he had 
hever named it to his son. Besides, the 
hame was very uncommon; and it was un- 
likely that it should never come across him, 
in the advertisements of charity-sermons 
which the new and rather eloquent curate of 
Saint Mark’s East was asked to preach, All 
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who upheld Miss Galindo in her determina- 
tion not to apply for any provision to her 
cousin, the Italian baronet, but rather to 
live on the hundred a-year which had been 
settled on her mother and the children of 
his son Hubert’s marriage by the old grand- 
father, Sir Lawrence. 

Mr. Mark Gibson had risen to some emi- 
nence as a barrister on the Northern Cir- 
cuit ; but had died unmarried in the lifetime 
of his father, a victim (so people said) to in- 
temperance. Doctor Trevor, the physician 
who had been called in to Mr. ray and 
Harry Gregson, had married a sister of his, 
And that was all my lady knew about the 
Gibson family. But who was Bessy ? 

That mystery and secret came out, too, in 
process of time. Miss Galindo had been to 
Warwick some years before I arrived at 
Hanbury; on some kind of business or 
shopping, which can only be transacted in 
a county-town. There was an old West- 
moreland connection between her and Mrs, 
Trevor, though I believe the latter was too 
young to have been made aware of her 

rother’s offer to Miss Galindo, at the time 
when it took place ; and such affairs, if they 
are unsuccessful, are seldom spoken about 
in the gentleman’s family afterwards. But 
the Gibsons and Galindos had been county 
neighbours too long, for the connection not 
to be kept up between two members settled far 
away from their early homes. Miss Galindo 
always desired her parcels to be sent to 
Doctor Trevor's, when she went to Warwick 
for shopping purchases, If she were going 
any journey, and the coach did not come 
through Warwick as soon as she arrived 
(in my lady’s coach or otherwise) from Han- 
bury, she went to Doctor Trevor’s to wait. 
She was as much expected to sit down to the 
household meals as if she had been one of the 
family ; and in after years it was Mrs. 
Trevor who managed her repository business 
for her. 

So, on the day I spoke of, she had gone to 
Doctor Trevor's to rest, and possibly to dine. 
The post in those times came in at all hours 
of the morning ; and Doctor Trevor's letters 
had not arrived unti) after his departure on 
his morning round, Miss Galindo was sit- 
ting down to dinner with Mrs, Trevor and 
her seven children, when the Doctor came 
in. He was flurried and uncomfortable, and 
hurried the children away as soon as he 
decently could. Then (rather feeling Miss 
Galindo’s presence an advantage, both as 
a present restraint on the violence of his 
wife’s grief, and as a consoler when he was 
absent on his afternoon round), he told Mrs, 
Trevor of her brother's death. He had been 


taken ill on circuit, and had hurried back to 


his chambers in London, only to die. She 
cried terribly ; but Doctor Trevor said after- 


time Lady Ludlow never lost sight of| wards, he never noticed that Miss Galindo 


And when 
father and mother died, it was-my lady 


cared much about it one way or another, 
She helped him to soothe his wife, promised 
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to stay with her all the afternoon instead 
of returuing to Hanbury, and afterwards 
offered to remain with her while the 
Doctor went to attend the funeral. When 
they heard of the old love-story between 
the dead man and Miss Galindo,—brought 
up by mutual friends in Westmoreland, in 
the review which we are all inclined to take 
of the events of a man’s life, when he comes 
to die,—they tried to remember Miss Ga- 
lindo’s speeches and ways of going on during 
this visit. She was a little pale, a little 
silent; her eyes were sometimes swollen, 
and her nose red; but she was at an age 
when such appearances are generally attri- 
buted to a bad cold in the head, rather than 
to any more sentimental reason. They felt 
towards her as towards an old friend, a kindly, 
useful, eccentric, old maid. She did not 
expect more, or wish them to remember 
that she might once have had other hopes, 
and more youthful feelings. Doctor Trevor 
thanked her very warmly for staying with 
his wife, when he returned home from Lon- 
don (where the funeral had taken place), 
He begged Miss Galindo to stay with them, 
when the children were gone to bed, and 
she was preparing to leave the husband and 
wife by themselves. He told her and his 
wife many particulars—then paused—then 
went on— 

“And Mark has left a child—a little 
irl——” 

“But he never was married,” exclaimed 
Mrs, Trevor. 

“A little girl,” continued her husband, 
“ whose mother, I conclude, is dead. At any 
rate, the child was in possession of his 
chambers; she and an old nurse, who 
seemed to have the charge of everything, 


and has cheated poor Mark, I should fancy, | 
| her holiday, she was overlooked and neglected 
“But the child!” asked Mrs. Trevor, still | 
| that if she had comfortable board and lodging 


not a little.” 


almost breathless with astonishment. “ How 
do you know it is his ?” 

“The nurse told me it was, with great 
appearance of indignation at my doubting it. 
Tusked the little thing her name, and all I 


could get was ‘Bessy!’ and a cry of ‘Me! 
(as bringing her home, knowing what the 


wants papa!’ The nurse said the mother 
was dead, and she knew no more about it 
than that Mr, Gibson had engaged her to 


take care of the little girl, calling it his child. | 


One or two of his lawyer friends, whom I 
met with at the fuaeral, told me they were 
aware of the existence of this child.” 


“What is to be done with her?” asked | 


Mrs. Gibson. 
“ Nay, I don’t know,” replied he. 


debts, and your father is not inclined to come 
forward.” 

That night, as Doctor Trevor sate in his 
study, after his wife had gone to bed, Miss 
Galindo knocked at his door. She and he 
had a long conversation. The result was 


that he accompanied Miss Galindo up to! 





Mark | 
has hardly left assets enough to pay his| 
‘although the child had grown up lately, ina | 
| kind of unexpected manner, into a young | 


(Conducted by 


town the next day; that they took posses. 
sion of the little Bessy, and she was brought 
down, and placed at nurse at a farm in the 
country near Warwick, Miss Galindo under. 
taking to pay one-half the expense, and to 
furnish her with clothes, and Doctor Trevor 
undertaking that the remaining half should 
be furnished by the Gibson family, or by ° 
himself in their default. 

Miss Galindo was not fond of children, 
and I daresay she dreaded taking this child | 
to live with her for more reasons than one, 
My Lady Ludlow could not endure any | 
mention of illegitimate children. It was 4 | 
principle of hers that society ought to ignore | 
them. And I believe Miss Galindo had | 
always agreed with her until now, when the 
thing came home to her womanly heart, 
Still she shrank from having this child of | 
some strange woman under her roof. She | 
went over to see it from time to time ; she 
worked at its clothes long after every one | 
thought she was in bed ; and, when the time 
came for Bessy to be sent to school, Miss | 
Galindo laboured away more diligently than | 
ever, in order to pay for the increased ex- 
pense. For the Gibson faimily had, at first, 
paid their part of the compact, but with un- 
willingness and grudging hearts; then they | 
had left it off altogether, and it fell hard on 
Doctor Trevor with his twelve children; | 
and, latterly, Miss Galindo had taken upon | 
herself almost all the burden. One can 
hardly live and labour, and plan and make | 
sacrifices, for any human creature without | 
learning to love it. And Bessy loved Miss 
Galindo, too, for all the poor girl’s scanty | 
Lae pera came from her, and Miss Galindo | 
iad always a kind word, and, latterly, many 
a kind caress, for Mark Gibson’s child; 
whereas, if she went to Doctor Trevor's for | 


in that bustling family, who seemed to think 


under their roof, it was enough. 

I am sure, now, that Miss Galindo had | 
often longed to have Bessy to live with her; | 
but, as long as she could pay for her being at | 
school, she did not like to take so bold a step 


effect of the consequent explanation would | 


‘be on my lady. And as the girl was now | 


more than seventeen, and past the age when 
young ladies are usually kept at school, and 
as there was no great demand for governesses | 
in those days, and as Bessy had never been 
taught any trade by which to earn her own 
living, why I don’t exactly see what could be 
done but for Miss Galindo to plan to bring 
her to her own home in Hanbury. For, | 


woman, Miss Galindo might have kept her 
at school for a year longer if she could have 
afforded it; but this was impossible when 
she became Mr. Horner’s clerk, and relin- 
quished all the payment of her repository 
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work ; and, perhaps after all, she was not 
sorry to be compelled to take the step she 
was longing for. At any rate, Bessy came to 
live with Miss Galindo in a very few weeks 
from the time when Captain James set Miss 
Galindo free to superintend her own domestic 
economy again. 

For a long time, I knew nothing about this 
new inhabitant of Hanbury. My lady never 
mentioned her in any way. This was in 
accordance with Lady Ludiow’s well-known 
| principles. She neither saw, nor heard, nor 
was in any way cognisant of the existence of 
those who had no legal right to exist at all. If 
Miss Galindo had hoped to have an exception 
made in Bessy’s favour, she was mistaken. 
My lady sent a note inviting Miss Galindo 
herself to tea one evening about a month 
after Bessy came ; but Miss Galindo “had a 
éold and could not come.” The next time she 
was invited, she “had an engagement at 
home”—a step nearer to the absolute truth. 
And the third time, she “ had a young friend 
staying with her whom she was unable to 
lenve.” My lady accepted every excuse as 
bon fide, and took no further notice. I 
missed Miss Galindo very much ; we all did ; 
for, in the days when she was clerk, she was! 
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Lady Ludlow was proud of her personal 
superintendence of her own estate, She 
liked to tell us how her father used to take 
her with him in his rides, and bid her 
observe this and that, and on no account 
to allow such and such things to be done. 
But I have heard that the first time 
she told all this te Captain James, he 
told her point-blank that he had heard 
from Mr. Smithson that the farms were much 
neglected and the rents sadly behindhand, 
and that he meant to set to in good earnesty 
and study agriculture, and see how he could 
remedy the state of things. My lady would, 
I am sure, be very much surprised, but what 
could she do? Here was the very man she 
had chosen herself, setting to with all his 
energy to conquer the defect of ignorance, 
which was all that those who had presumed 
to offer her ladyship advice had ever had to 
say against him. Captain James read Arthur 
Young’s ‘Tours in all his spare time, as long 
as he was an invalid ; and shook his head at 
my lady’s accounts as to how the land had 
been cropped or left fallow from time imme- 
morial, ‘Chen he set to, and tried too many 
new experiments at once. My lady looked 
on in dignified silence ;' but all the farmers 


sure to come in and find the opportunity of! and tenants were in an uproar, and prophesied 
saying something amusing to some of us/a hundred failures, Perhaps fifty did occur ; 
before she went away. And I, as an invalid,| they were ouly half as many as Lady Ludlow 
or perhaps from natural tendency, was par-| had feared; but they were twice as many, 
ticularly fond of little bits of village gossip. | four, eight times as many as the captain had 











There was no Mr, Horner, he even had come | 
in now and then with formal, stately pieces | 
of intelligence, and there was no Miss Galindo 
in these days. I missed her much. And so! 
did my lady, I am sure. Behind all her) 
quiet, sedate manner, I am certain her heart 
ached sometimes for a few words from Miss | 
Galindo, who seemed to have absented her- 
self altogether from the Hall now Bessy was 
come. 

| Captain James might be very sensible, and 
| all that; but not even my lady could call! 
him a substitute for the old familiar friends. | 
He was a thorough sailor, as sailors were in 
those days—swore a good deal, drank a good | 
deal (without its ever affecting him in the} 
least), and was very prompt and kind-hearted 
m all his actions. But he was not accus- 
tomed to women, as my lady once said, and 
would judge in all things for himself. My 
lady had expected, I think, to find some one | 





who would take his notions on the manage- 
ment of her estate from her ladyship’s own 
self; but he spoke as if he were responsible 
for the good management of the whole, and 
must, consequently, be allowed liberty of 
action, He had beew too long in command 
over men at sea to like to be directed by a 
Woman in anything which he undertook, even 
; though that woman was my lady. 1 sup- 
pose this was the common-sense my lady 
spoke of; but when common-sense goes 
against us, I don’t think we value it quite so 
much as we ought to do, 


anticipated. His openly-expressed disap- 
pointment made him popular again. The 
rough ees could not have under- 
stood silent and dignified regret at the failure 
of his plans; but they sympathised with a 
man who swore at his ill-suecess—sympa- 
thised, even while they chuckled over his 
discomfiture. Mr. Brooke, the retired trades- 
man, did not cease blaming him for not suc- 
ceeding, and for swearing. “ But what could 
you expect from a sailor?” Mr. Brooke 
asked, even in my lady’s hearing ; though he 
might have known Captain James was my 
lady’s own personal choice, from the old 
friendship Mr. Urian had always shown for 
him. I think it was this speech of the Bir- 
mingham baker's that made my lady deter- 
mine to stand by Captain James, and en- 
courage him to try again. For she would 
not allow that her choice had been an unwise 
one, at the bidding (as it were) of a Dissenting 
tradesman ; the only person in the neigh- 
bourhood, too, who had flaunted about in 
evloured clothes, when all the world was in 
mourning for my lady’s only son, 

Captain James would have throwa the 
agency up at once, if my lady had not felt 
herself bound to justify the wisdom of her 
choice, by urging him to stay. He wasmuch 
touched by her confidence im him, and swore 
a great oath, that the next year he would 
make the land such as it had never been 
before for produce. It was not my lady’s 
way to repeat anything she had heard, espe- 
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cially to another person’s disadvantage. So! is so very kind as to teach all those sorts-e 
I don’t think she ever told Captain James of | things—Miss Bessy, and Miss Galindo, some 


Mr. Brooke’s speech about a sailor’s being 
likely to mismanage the property; and the 
captain was too anxious to succeed in this, 
the second year of his trial, to be above going | 


times.” 

My lady looked at him over her spectacles: 
but she only repeated the words Miss Bessy, 
and paused, as if trying to remember who 


to the flourishing, shrewd Mr. Brooke, and! such a person could be ; and he, if he had 
asking for his advice as to the best method then intended to say more, was quelled by ° 
of working the estate. I dare say, if Miss) her manner, and dropped the subject. He 
Galindo had been as intimate as formerly at| went on to say, that he had thought it hig 
the Hall, we should all of us have heard of | duty to decline the subscription to his school 
¢his new acquaintance of the agent’s long| offered by Mr. Brooke, Reena he was a 
before we did. As it was, I am sure my lady/| Dissenter ; that he (Mr. Gray) feared that 
never dreamed that the captain, who held| Captain James, through whom Mr. Brooke's 
opinions that were even more Church and| offer of money had been made, was offended 

ing than her own, could ever have made} at his refusing to accept it from a man who 
friends with a Baptist baker from Birming-|held heterodox opinions; nay, whom : Mr, 
ham, even to serve her ladyship’s own inte-| Gray suspected of being infected by Dod- 
rests in the most loyal manner. | well’s heresy. 

We heard of it first from Mr. Gray, who, “I think there must be some mistake,” 
came now often to see my lady, for neither he | said my lady, “or I have misunderstood you, 
nor she could forget the solemn tie which the; Captain James would never be sufticiently 


fact of his being the person to acquaint her | 
with my lord's dent had created between | 
them. For true and holy words spoken at 
that time, though having no reference to! 
aught below the solemn subjects of life and| 
death, had made her withdraw her opposition | 
to Mr. Gray’s wish about establishing a vil-| 
lage school. She had sighed a little, it is| 
true, and was even now more apprehensive | 
than hopeful as to the result ; but, almost as| 
if as a memorial to my lord, she had allowed 
a kind of rough school-house to be built on| 
the green, just by the church ; and had gently 
used the power she undoubtedly had, in ex- 
pressing her strong wish that the boys might 
only learn to read and write, and the first 
four rules of arithmetic ; while the girls were 
only to learn to read, and to add up in their 
heads, and the rest of the time to work at 
menaing their own clothes, knitting stockings 
and spinning. My lady presented the school 
with more spinning wheels than there were 
girls, and requested that there might be a 
rule that they should have spun so many 
hanks of flax, and knitted so many pairs of 
stockings, before they ever were taught to 
read at all, After all, it was but making 
the best of a bad job with my poor lady— 
but life was not what it had been to her. I 
remember well the day that Mr. Gray pulled 
some delicately fine yarn (and I was a 
good judge of those things) out of his pocket, 
and laid it and a capital pair of knitted 
stockings before my lady, as the first-fruits, 
so to say, of his school. I recollect seeing 
her put on her spectacles, and carefully ex- 
amine both productions, Then she passed 
them to me. 

“This is well, Mr. Gray. I am much 
pleased. You are fortunate in your school- 
mistress. She has had both proper know- 
ledge of womanly things and much patience. 
Who isshe? One out of our village ?” 

“My lady,” said Mr. Gray, staummering 
and colouring in his old fashion, “ Miss Bessy 


with a schismatic to be employed by that 
man Brooke, in distributing his charities, I 
should have doubted, until now, if Captain 
James knew him.” 

“ Indeed, my lady, he not only knows him, 
but is intimate with him, I regret to say. I 
have repeatedly seen the captain and Mr, 
Brooke walking together ; going through the 
fields together ; and people do say ——” 

My lady looked up in interrogation at Mr, 
Gray’s pause. 

“I disapprove of gossip, and it may be 
untrue; but people do say that Captain 
James is very attentive to Miss Brooke.” 

“Impossible!” said my lady, indignantly, 
“Captain James is a loyal and religious man, 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Gray, but it is im- 
possible.” 


CALLING BAD NAMES. 


THERE once lived in the richest of all king- 
doms over which a mortal ever ruled—in 
Shakespeare's fancy—a certain knight, named | 
Don Adriano de Armado, who wore fine | 
clothes with never a shirt under them, used 
big words with little sense in them, and, 
being himself a big, loud man, relied for all his 
wit upon a tiny serving boy, named Moth. It | 
was a wonder to some of the Don’s friends | 
that Moth had not found his way into the | 
knight’s mouth. “I marvel,” said Costard | 
to him, “thy master hath not eaten thee for | 
a word ; for thou art not so long by the head 
as honorificabilitudinitatibus.” \ 


TIONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS. 


That word stands for a cudgel with which | 
many a poor student’s brains have cruelly | 
been beaten. It is the gimlet of the social 
bore. It is the bludgeon of the scientific bully. | 
Who shall venture to touch or to smell 
English plants with such names as Splanch- 
nomyces, Tetragonotheca, Xysmalobium, Zac 
caguia, Schivereckia, Pogogyne, Helmintho 
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stachys, Chamemespilus, and Ampelosicyos, 

if plants can grow with the disgrace of such 

pames fastened to them, if such words can 

represent any living thing of beauty in the 

gory of creation through which we walk 
ily ? 


It is time that we left off calling bad 
names. The flowers of the field have never 
injured us, we have no right to behave as if 
we bore them a deep grudge, and to over- 
whelm them with our scientific Billingsgate. 
Neither have we any right to seal up against 
children—our own blossoms—the beautiful 
story of the lives of their kindred in the 
gardens and the fields. He who by the sea- 
shore makes friends with the sea-nettles, is 
introduced to them by the scientific master 
of ceremonies as the Physsophoride and 
Hippopodyde. Creatures weak, delicate and 
beautiful, are Desmidiacese, Cheetopterina, 
and Amphinomacex, Pycnogonida, Tenthre- 
dineta, Twentysyllableorfeeta, and all for the 
honour of science; or rather, not for its 
honour ; but for its honorificabilitudinitatibus. 
Almost every book of science is a stream 
alive with long-jawed alligators, among which 
| nosuch small fish as a general reader dares 
toswim. We declare war against these alli-| 
gators. Let them be hunted down ! 

It is said that a special scientific language 
is required, because the words in ordinary | 
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gate, that “they speak the very plainest 
English of any learned body in the kingdom.” 
Whatever they may do, they do not give bad 
names to their own fish, A lobster with 
them is a lobster, not a Homarus vulgaris, 
If we did not happen to know lobsters by 
their Billingsgate name, would all the curious 
facts connected with their history, as told by 
men of science, win us to know them by the 
name they bear among the learned? Alas 
for the Jack, that he should be an Esox 
ucius, one of the Abdominal Malacopterygii ! 

If science must have its Latin nomencla- 
ture, let it give us easy English nomenclature 
for everything in nature that was not named 
by our forefathers. It is our own good 
fortune that when roses and lilies were first 
talked about, the common people had the 
naming of them. Rapid extension of that 
science which now binds with a chain the 
two ends of the world together, has made 
known a vast number of new objects, has 
laid open the way to a vast number of 
new thoughts, which are within the per- 
ception of all educated men and women, 
and which cannot remain the peculiar pos- 
session of a few. As the general estate of 
knowledge widens, old ditches of separation 
must be tilled ; old hedges and walls must be 
pulled down. We must weed our estate 
also of those ugly words which are the tares 


use are inexact. A man of science won’t that choke the wheat in many a field full of 
| know what a primrose means, and recognises rich promise for the people. That such a 
| common holly only as the Ilex aquifolium. | field grows more than enough for the miller 


Englishmen in general will never become 
versed in the pleasant—and, in truth, as to 
the knowledge of ascertained facts, very 
simple—mysteries of nature; because the 
| words of the scientific are horseboluses, that 
| wemust swallow whole or leave altogether. 
| A public vehicle, in every day use, may be a 


and his men who grind its produce, does not 
satisfy us. There is a whole people waiting 
to be fed. 

It is chiefly in the study of life—in that 
study which is most fascinating—that men 
of science are still cumbering us with clumsi- 
ness in technicalities of speech. The engineer, 





| cabriolet ; but we, who set value on our daily | whose science men care less to compass, acts 
breath, economising it and time with it, say | on abstruse calculation, and discusses delicate 
| Cab, The man of science, doubtless, if he lived | machines, without using hard words to vex 
fairly up to his profession, would stand on| the teeth of those about him, and create unne- 
the pavement and shout cabrioletificitudini- | cessary difficulties. He does not in that way 
| tatibus! ‘I'wo syllables of the word omnibus, | deter men from seeking for a portion of his 
are rapidly collapsing into an apostrophe. | kuowledge. He talks simply of cogs, racks, 
| Ina few years, Bus will be classical English, | flywheels, pullies, screws, struts, girders, 
| and in a few more years the apostrophe will | There is no such word or thought as honori- 








| follow. In our households, William becomes 
| Will, and Thomas, Tom. We like things 
| better for the shortness of their names, and 
| shorten their names for them if we love them 
| well. If we like mutton as well as beef, com- 
| Mon food as it is, we never could take it in| 
our mouths as atwo-pronged word. Why then 
do not the modern godfathers of living crea- 
tures—birds, beasts, fishes, and plants,— 
| brought to them to be named, give them good 
| bames by which they may be known fami- 
liarly and pleasantly in any home? Why do 
they brand them with bad names, and banish 
them into the wilderness of jargon ? 
| ,We have said something about scientific 
 Billingsgate which we ought to retract, if 
ing said truly of the ladies of Billings- 





ficabilitudinitatibus, or Twentysyllableorfeeta 
at all, in his vocabulary. 

Our forefathers once universally applied 
the system upon which we form such words 
as blacksmith, shipwright, or fishmonger, 
‘They called a library a book-house, and the 
meeting of a ward, a ward-mote, The 
Germans still make language for the people 
in this way ; and, while the French and English 
called the science of the stars from a Greek 
word, Astronomy, they and the Dutch spoke 
of it as Star-knowledge. We are in this 
respect better off than the French, whose 
language only can express Yorkshiremen, as 
men of theshire of York ; but we have allowed 


the powers of the English language in word 
coining to fall too much into disuse; while the | 
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language to an excess now and then ridicu- 
lous, crossing their words till they breed 
alligators out of them, with jaws as long and 
as jagged as those of the Greek and Latin 
monsters. 

That the language of science must be 
universal, and that a dead language is neutral 
ground on which students of all nations may 
meet, we know and acknowledge. Yet even 
Latin or Greek words need not be so used as 
to ensure a toothache to rash strangers who 
bite on them unawares. We ask, in the 
purely scientific naming of things in nature, 
only for some regard to human teeth and 
human ears; we ask also that second names 
well fitted for popular use shall be supplied 
to every object of which men in common can 
be brought to speak. 

The German writers, when they make 
books for the people, give the Latin and 
Greek terms in brackets, while in the body 
of the work they use plain, homely speech. 
Hence, at the first reading, a German youth 
may go through a new book upon natural 
history without heeding the Latin terms, 
and so make himself master of the facts 
disclosed. His ideas may be far from cor- 
rect; but he has had encouragement to 
study farther. Afterwards, at a_ third 
or fourth reading, he may add to his stock 
of knowledge all the foreign words, which 
being repeated (in brackets) from time to 
time, catch even insensibly the reader's eye, | 
and so may trickle quietly into his memory. 
For instance, in describing the parts of a! 
flower, the writer does not begin by saying | 
that the “external floral integument is the 
calyx,” but he says that the “outer covering 
of a flower is the cup [calyx], the leaves of 
which are called the cup-leaves [sepals].” 
Then he shows that, within the cup, there 
is a gaily-coloured part called the crown| 
[corolla], the leaves of which are the crown- 
leaves (petals). Hence, when he wishes to 
tell the learner that in certain flowers the 
erown has several leaves, he does not tell 
him that the “corolla is polypetalous,” but 
that the “crown is many-leaved.” 

One other good thing he does. He takes 
eare, from the very first, to let the learner 
know what it is that he is about to learn, and 
clearly states the leading facts. Thus, he 
would begin by telling how a plant grows, 
how the leaf-bud opens out into a leaf, and 
how the flower-bud becomes a flower; how 
the parts of the flower make fruit ; how that | 





fruit contains seed, and in what way ; how, 
at length, the seed escapes from its enclosure ; | 
and how, being put into the ground, it gives 
rise to a new plant, which will grow up in 
the likeness of its parent. 

Such information as this, accurate and free 
from pedantry, we people of England want. 
It can be no man’s wish, at the outset of any 
study, to be troubled and distracted by a 
prolix jumble of hard words, If Mrs. 
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Peachum, in her Cookery Book, had said, 
“ Decorticate the pomarian fruits ; incise them 
vertically and transversely ; deposit them ing 
patina ; superinduce a layer of saccharine 
matter ; asperge them with aqueous fluid, and | 
cover them with a crustaceous integument 
composed of farinaceous particles,” only 
cook already in her secret could see that she 
was teaching how to make an apple-pie, 


ee, 


OUR BACK GARDEN. 


We married, just six years ago, upon less 
than the minimum income allowed by the 
Times’ correspondents to be sufficient for a fra- 
gal young couple, and we are still in the flesh 
—and in a good deal of it. The bitterest cup 
which we have yet had to drain is that of 
Messrs. Bass and Company ; and J, for my 
part—and, I think I may say the same, ina 
more mitigated sense, of Mrs. P.—have ever 
drained it cheerfully. Workhouse relief has | 
not yet been applied for to meet any peculiar 
emergency in our domestic economy. ‘Lhe 
titled aristocracy of our native land do not, 
indeed, cultivate our personal friendship so 
much, perhaps, as we (especially Mrs. P,) 
at the time we were first united, anticipated ; 
but we are now content to believe that this 
is their loss rather than ours. 

Still, it must be confessed, there are little 
unpleasantries inseparable from a little house | 
and a little income which do not happen to | 
my neighbour (in a very profane sense) the 
Duke of Bredlington. I allude more parti- | 
cularly to our back garden. It is probable 
that his grace is unacquainted with any such | 
spot except through the medium of romance | 
and poetry; or, he may have heard Mz, 
Robson of Wych Street, London, inform 
an audience, with his accustomed precision, | 
that the garden wherein Villikins met his | 
Dinah was the back garden, and yet not 
have accurately realised what a back garden | 
is. He may have imagined (I am speaking 
of his grace), as we did, a dainty piece of | 
verdant lawn, set with parterres of flowers, 
with an arbour, perhaps, hung with honey- 
suckle, or other sweet-smelling blossom of 
that nature; with, maybe, a fish-pond, or even 
an inexpensive fountain in the middle of it 

“Wherever we are,” we thought, “no | 
matter how humble the abode, let us have 4 
dear little bit of garden at the back of the 
house.” 


Well, we have got our little bit of garden in 
that position, and decidedly a dear one. It 
is not exactly the spot we had pictured to 
ourselves in the way of seclusion, because all 
the back windows in our terrace and all the 
front ones in the next street command it. It 
does not possess any erection that can well be 


called an arbour. It has no fish-pond ; not 
fountain ; nor stalactite cave (which might 
just as well be expected as the other two) a 
the end or in any part of it, We dids 
great deal with it, at first, in floricultus®; 
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_ rience or instinet, that nothing can be made | 
| of these retreats, and leave them just as they out admirably, but that the picturesque farm 
| find them, 
_ which we cannot yet quite bring ourselves cheap carrier so slow in his movements, that 
_ to emulate, back-greens; as gardevs they the two couple of economical chickens would 
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put nothing ever came of that to speak of, | extremely limited space, the sole management 
Besiles several daisies, quite a den of dande-| of a cow. Even fowls, although the price of 
lions, and a handful of mustard and cress a trussed .chicken sometimes staggered me, 
(with J. and A. P. in a cipher) under the| I was determined not to maintain alive at 
north wall, there are but three marigolds,a| the back of my house, to keep me up all 
crown imperial, and a very limited extent of’ night,—as they did some poultry proprietors, 
mignonette, Vegetables will not grow in our —watching over their personal safety with a 
back garden, Fruits would be sure to be, blunderbuss, 

feloniously abstracted before they could) However, opposed as I am to change, my 
attain maturity. Grass only flourishes here better half assisted by her unscrupulous ally, 
and there (from motives which I do not}the cook, did persuade me once to deal no 
understand), in minute green patches, and is longer at the market ; but with a peculiarly 
scant and mangy everywhere else. In some honest farmer, in a most picturesque part of 


| places it is so short that it looks as if it had|the country, and where the air was espe- 


been mown (with a saw) only yesterday ; in| cially adapted for the fattening of fowls. 

others, it is quite long enough to make very| The birds were to come dead, but in their 

tolerable hay. \feathers, by a wonderfully cheap carrier’s 
The proprietors of other back gardens in| cart; so that they would be delivered at our 

our vicinity seem aware, either from expe-, own door for almost nothing. 

This scheme would doubtless have turned 


They call them, with.an honesty | was such a long way off, and the wonderfully 


bear, almost exclusively, clothes’ props and not stand the treatment, but made them- 
|selves offensive to the whole house, The 
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| empty bottles. 


Upon our first coming into possession of 


| our territory, we prided ourselves upon its 


having in it an elder-bush,—the only tree 


| visible in the horizon,—but we now regret 


that circumstance, This shrub forms the 
natural staircase by which a thousand cats 
make, into our back-garden, their exits and 
their entrances, It is the trysting-place of 
the young, the battle-field of the old, and 
the spot peculiarly devoted to their general 
refreshment ; and hither, as to a picnic, they 
each carry their peculiar delicacy, and never 
trouble themselves to clear away a single 
bone. Whether it is they who bring the 
spirit-bottles which we find there in the 
morning, broken, or whether those are 
chucked over the wall by our neighbours, I 
do not rightly know; but the drunken 


| choruses which are unquestionably indulged 
| in by our feline visitors, ineline me to the 


former opinion. At all events, that back 
garden, in which we had placed such tender 
hopes, is rendered, by these various influences, 
the home of desolation and riot. 

Our income being, as I have described, 
but limited, it beboves us much to practise 
economy, and my beloved wife is always 
striking out some new line of domestic con- 
duet by which vast sums are to be saved. 
Many of these have appeared to me to be 


; 8% unpromising that I have declined ever 


to give them a fair chance. It may have 
en cheaper—she said it was—to supply 
ourselves with pork without the intervention 


of a butcher (the hams we had bought in-| 


deed, had all been failures, ‘and not West- 
phalias either), but still I could not bring 
luyself to keep a pig in our back garden ; 
and whatever quantity the child, a very 
thriving one, might require, of new milk, 

Was not going to undertake, in that 


cook persisted that they would still be very 
nice and tender in the eating, but it was 
| with a faltering voice; and she made no 
response to my challenge when I dared her 
to hang them up by their legs, They were 
|very cheap at six and sixpence to eat 
(which was, indeed, at least eighteenpence 
lower than the trade price), but they were 
not cheap at any price (as I tried to explain 
to Mrs, P.) to bury in the back garden 
|which had to be done at once. I h 
nowhere else to put them, and therefore 
interred them in that spot by help of the 
dust-shovel, trusting never to see them more. 
Alas! as in the case of Mr. Eugene Aram, 
my secret was one that earth refused to keep. 
Feline bodysnatchers disinterred those four 
corpses during the night, and lo! in the 
morning the ghastly fragments of bone and 
| feather and skin aud sinew over the whole of 
‘our back garden! Nothing can be likened 
| unto it, except the ravage which the vultures 
|make in the Desert upon the victims of that 
wind which never blows anybody good, the 
simoom, 
| Notwithstanding the utter failure of our 
‘cheap chickens, 1 discovered one Saturday, 
| from some snatches of conversation between 
my wife and the cook, as well as from a 
certain air of oppressive secrecy pervading 
the household, such as is apt to precede 
great events, that some culinary change was 
| in contemplation. 
| My dear,” observed I, at once, with un- 
wonted firmness, “I do trust there is nothing 
more coming by that carrier.” 

“Nothing,” she replied, with an air of 
| triumph; “nothing that is of the nature which 
you imagine, Nothing that will Sao 
| but something that will be, on the contrary, 
la delightful treat !” 
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“It is not a fatted calf?” I inquired, 
satirically ; “nor, still more, a calf, alive and 
kicking, which I am expected to fatten, is it ?” 

“No,” she said, changing colour a little, 
“it is not that. It is only a beautiful 
Michaelmas goose, fourteenpence cheaper 
than we can get it in the market, and an 
enormous bargain.” 

“Tt will make the house unbearable, as the 
others did,” I cried, in a passion ; “we shall 
get indicted for a nuisance.” 

“It’s a live goose,” quoth Mrs, P., se- 
verely, “and just ready for killing.” 

“And where,” inquired I, “in the name 
of common sense, are we to keep a live 
goose 7” 

“ Why, of course, my dear,” replied she, 
“it must be kept in the back garden.” 

This animal—this beast with a bill—in due 
course arrived ; was uncarted in the pas- 
sage, which is otherwise denominated the 
front-hall; and, at once disengaging itself 
from the terrified domestic, took its way, 
with the most awful anserine imprecations, 
up-stairs into the drawing-room. Never 
shall I forget the scene which ensued for 
the next ten minutes! that royal game of | 
- played out between us four and that | 

readful bird: its malicious hisses ; the long, 
shrill gurgle in its throat, half gobble and 
half quack, so convincing of its relationship 
to duck and turkey; the agonised flappin 
of its short ungainly wings ; even the thuc 
of its naked webbed feet, as they ran over 
the keys of the piano, extorting undreamt-of 
harmonies,—will never be erased from my 
mind. 

The carrier, incited by the reward of six- 
oa set upon the head of the fugitive, at 
ast secured it, but not before it had done 
considerable damage, and bore it under his 
arm, playing upon it as if it were an un- 
sound bagpipe, into the place which had 
been assigned for its reception. 

I watched it that night for hours, roam- 
ing up and down the walled back garden, 
and complaining to the stars; gazing up 
into the elder bush with an eye to its 
practicability as a means of egress, and 
shaking its goose’s head with the melan- 
choly of blank despair. When I saw it lie! 
down to sleep under that tree, I also retired 
to my couch with a contented mind; for 
I knew well the cats would come at their 
accustomed hour. They did come. Never 
shall I lose the recollection of that shriek | 
which rang out on the startled ear of night 
about one o’clock, znd wakened every sleeper 
in the terrace. Our goose had been dreaming 
probably of home and peace and barley-meal, 
when she was roused to the awful sense of her | 


| 


real position: four-and-twenty cats at the| 


least, Toms and Thomasinas, tabbies 
tortoiseshells, were standing around her 


at 
an 
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in solemn conclave, doubtful whether she wag 
alive or not, but certain that she was excellent 
eating ; in another instant they were up the | 
elder bush and scattered over all the back 
gardens under the sky. The outcry which 
the geese made who saved the Capitol, was 
nothing to the outery which our goose made 
to save herself. The memory of it abode 
with her enemies long after her spirit had 
fled; for the cats did not return to their 
usual rendezvous for nearly a week. 

The next day being Sunday the captive 
was spared from destruction, and well fed 
with her favourite food at the cost of six- 
pence ; twopence, therefore, setting aside the 
damage in the drawing-room, was, upon 
Monday morning, our total pecuniary saving 
by having purchased her alive. 

“ Cook,” said I, authoritatively, 
kill that bird at once, or it will be 
loss to us.” 

“La, sir, me kill it?” answered she; “I | 
should be terrified out of my life.” 

“ Who is to kill it, then?” I inquired, in 
unfeigned astonishment. | 

“Well, sir, missus thought (you see the 
poulterer charges eightpence for coming in | 
and doing on it) as how you might be kind 
enough to kill it yourself.” 

The poulterer came and performed his 
savage office. The cook took half the day to 
pluck the corpse, and even then left so many 
feathers upon it that the dish looked more 
like a singed sheep’s head than a roast goose, 
The tenant of our back garden cost us exactly 
sixpence more than if we had purchased it at 
the poulterer’s in the first instance, and 
finally turned out to be as tough as a goose 
could be. 

Since the decease of this leathery bird, our 
back garden has been left to its grass, its 
dandelions, its elder-bush, and its cats. 
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